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FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XXXI. 

All the’seven were there, as at the 
first time, masked, mute, impenetrab!2 as 
phantoms. The eighth personage, who 
had then addressed Consuelo and who 
seemed to be the interpreter of the coun- 
cil and the initiator of the adepts, spoke 
to her in these terms : 

‘Consuelo, you have already under- 
gone some trials from which you have 
come forth to-your glary sad our sstisfre- 
tion. We can grant you our confidence, 
and we are about to prove it to you.”’ 

“ Wait,” said Consuelo ; ** you think 
me without blame, and I am not. I have 
disobeyed you; | have been out of the 
retreat which you assigned to me.”’ 

** From curiosity ?’’ 

‘¢ No.’”’ 

**Can you tell us what you have 
learned t’’ 

‘* What I have learned is entirely per- 
sonal to myself; I have among you a 
confessor to whom I can and wish to 
reveal it.”’ 

The old man whom Consuelo invoked 
rose and said : 

** T know all. 
is trifling. She knows nothing of which 
you wish her to remain ignorant. The 
confession of her feelings will be between 
herself and me. In the meanwhile, profit 
by this hour; let what she is to know be 
revealed to her without delay. I hold 
myself responsible for her in all things.’ 

The initiator resumed his discourse 
after having turned towards the tribunal 
and received a sign of assent. 


‘* Listen to me attentively,’’ said he to 


her. ‘* I spei ak to you in the name of 


- ‘E abana according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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these whom you s see here assembled. It | 
is their spirit, and, so to speak, their! 
breath which inspires me. 
doctrine which I am about to lay before 
vou. 


|religions of antiquity is to have two 
faces, one external and public, one inter- 
nal and secret; one is the spirit, the 
Behind the 
material and gross symbol, the profound 
Egypt and In- 


dia, great types of the ancient religions, 


other the form or the letter. 
sense, the sublime idea. 


mothers of pure doctrines, present in the 


highest state this duality of aspect, a 


necessary and fatal form of the infancy of 
society and of the misery attached to the 
development of the genius of map. You 
have reeenthy jarned ta) whatendsicted 
the great mysteries of Memphis and Eleu- 
sis, and you now know why the divine, 
political, and social science, concentrated 


with the triple religious, military, and | 


industrial power in the hands of the hie- 
rophants, did not descend so far as the 
lowest classes of those ancient societies. 
The Christian idea, enveloped in the 
word of the revealer in more transparent 
and pure symbols, came into the world in 
order to bring down to the souls of the 
people the knowledge of truth and the 
light of faith. But the theocracy, an 
inevitable abuse of religions formed in 
trouble and in danger, soon endeavored 


j}once more to veil the doctrine, and in | 
The fault of this child | 


veiling altered it. Idolatry reappeared 
with the mysteries, and in the painful 
development of Christianity we saw the 
hierophants of apestolic Rome lose, by 
divine punishment, the divine light, and 
fall again into the errors into which they 


wished to plunge mankind. 


ceeded in a sense entirely contrary to the 
advance of the past. 
longer, as in ancient times, the sanctuary 
of truth. Superstition and ignorance, 
gross symbols, the dead letter, sat upon 


the altars and the thrones. 


The spirit 
at last descended into the classes too 
long debased. 


Poor monks, obscure doe- 


It is their 


‘* The distinetive characteristic of the | 


The devel- 
opment of haman intelligence then pro-| 


The temple was no | 
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tors, ‘hamble penitents, virtuous apostles 
of primitive Christianity made of the 
secret and persecuted religion an asylum 
for unknown truth. They endeavored to 
‘initiate the people into the religion of 
equality, and, in the name of Saint John, 
they preached a new Gospel, that is to 
‘say, a new interpretation, more free, 
more hardy and more pure, of the Chris- 
tian revelation. You know the history 
of their labors, of their trials, of their 
martyrdom. You know the sofferings of 
the people, their ardent aspirations, their 
terrible outbursts, their deplorable weak- 
ness, their stormy awakenings; and 
through so many efforts by turns frightful 
‘and sublime, their heroie perseverance to 
escape from darkness and to find the way 
to God. The time is near when the veil 
‘of the temple shall be rent forever, and 
when the erowd shall take by storm the 
sanctuaries of the holy ark. Then sym- 
bols will disappear, and the entrances to 
truth will no longer be guarded by the 
| dragons of religious and monarchical 
despotism. Every man will be able to 
| walk in the path of light and to come 
nigh to God with all the power of his 
soul. No longer will any ene say to his 
brother: * Be ignorant and humble your- 
‘self. Close your eyes and receive the 
yoke.’ Every one will, on the contrary, 
‘be able to ask of his brother the help of 
| his eye, of his heart, and of his arm, to 
penetrate into the areana of the sacred 
‘science. But that time has not yet come, 
‘and at this hour we salute only the dawn 
‘trembling upon the horizon. The time 
of secret religions still exists, the work 
‘of mystery is not yet accomplished. We 
‘are still here enclosed in the temple, 
busied in forging arms to drive away the 
keepers who interpose between the people 
'and ourselves, and compelled still to keep 
our doors closed and our words secret, 
‘that no one may come and wrest from 
our hands the holy ark, saved with so 
‘much difficulty and reserved for the com- 
munity of mankind. 

‘* You are now received into the new 
temple ; but that temple is still a fortress 
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which has held out during ages for liber- 
ty, without being able to win it. The 
war is around us. We wish to be libe- 
rators, we are as yet only combatants. 
You come here to receive the fraternal 
communion, the standard of salvation, 


the sign of liberty, and perhaps to perish | 


on the breach in the midst of as. Such 
is the destiny which you have accepted. 
You will perhaps fall without having 
seen the pledge of vietory wave over 
your head. It is still in the name of 
Saint John that we call men to the cru- 
ft is still a symbol that we invoke ; 
we are the heirs of the Joannites of for- 


sade. 


mer times, the unknown, mysterious, and 
persevering continuers of Wickliffe, of 
John Huss and of Luther; we wish, as 
they wished, to free the human race; 
but, like them, we are not free ourselves, 
and like them, we perhaps march to exe- 
cution. 

‘* Still the combat has changed its 
ground, and the arms their nature. We 
brave, still, the overshadowing rigor of 
the laws; we still expose ourselves to 
prescription, to misery, to captivity, even 
to death ; for the methods of tyranny are 
always the same; but our methods are 
no longer an appeal to physical revolt, to 
the bloody preaching of the cross and 
the sword. Our war is entirely intellect- 
ual, as is our mission. We address our- 
selves to the mind, we act by the mind. 
Jt is not by armed force that we can over- 
throw governments, now organized and 
supported upon all the means of brutal 
furee. We wage against them a war 
more slow, more silent, and more pre- 
found ; we attack them at the heart. 
We shake their bases by destroying the 
blind faith and 


which they seek to inspire. 


the idolatrous respect 
We cause 
to penetrate every where, and even into 
the troubled and 
princes and kings, what no one dares any 
longer to call the poison of philosophy ; 
we destroy all their charms; we dis- 
charge, from the height of our fortress, 
all the hot shot of burning truth and 
implacable reason upon the altars and the 
thrones. We shall conquer: do not 
doubt it. In how many years, in how 
many days! We do not kaow. But 
our enterprise dates from such remote 
antiquity, it has been conducted with so 
much faith, stifled with so little success, 
resumed with so much ardor, pursued 
with so much enthusiasm, that it cannot 
fail; it has become immortal in its na- 
ture, like the immortal guod it has to 
win. Our ancestors began it, and each 
If we 
did not also hope a little ourselves, per- 
haps our zeal would be less fervent and 


generation has hoped to finish it. 


less efficacious; but if the spirit of doubt 
and of irony which now governs the 
world, should succeed in proving to us, 


fascinated minds of 
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by its cold calculations and its abusive | Moravians, Hernhutters, Quakers ; even 
reasonings, that we pursue a dream which | Pantheists, Pythagoricians, Xerophagists, 
Uluminés, Joannites, Templars, Millena- 


can be realized only in several centuries, 


‘our conviction in the holiness of our! 


i 

|} cause would not be shaken ; and because 
we should labor with a little more effort 
and a litthe more sorrow, we should not 


rians, Jacobites, &c. All these ancient 


/ sects, in spite of their having no longer 


the less labor for the men of the future. | 


There is between us and the men of the 
past and the generations yet unborn, a 


the development which they possessed at 
the time of their unfolding, are none the 
less existing and even bat little modified. 
The characteristic of our epoch is to re- 


| produce at once all those forms which the 


religious bond, so close and so firm that) 
we have almost stifled in ourselves the 
selfish and personal portion of human) 


individuality. 
cannot comprehend ; and yet there is in 
the pride of the nobility something which 


This is what the vulgar | 


innovating or reforming genius has given 
by turns in past ages to the religious and 
philosophical idea. We therefore recruit 
our adepts in these various groups, with- 


‘out requiring an absolute identity of pre- 


resembles our hereditary religious enthn- | 


siasm. Among the great, many sacri- 


fices are made for glory, in order to be | 


worthy of their ancestors and to bequeath 


much honor to their posterity. Among 
to the disputes of schools, in whom the 


us, architects of the temple of truth, 
many sacrifices are made to virtue, in 
order to continue the edifice of our mas- 
ters and to form laborious apprentices. 
We live by the mind and by the heart in 
the past, in the future and in the present 
all at once. Our predecessors and our 
suceessors are as much ourselves as we 
are. We believe in the transmission of 
life, of sentiments, of generous instincts 
in souls, as the patricians believe in that 
of an excellence of race in their veins. 
We go still further; we believe in the 
transmission of the life, of the individu- 
ality of the soul and of the human person. 
We feel ourselves fatally and providen- 
tially called to continue the work we 
have already dreamed, always pursued, 
and advanced from age to age among us. 
There are even some among us who have 


cepts, which is impossible in the time in 
which we live. It is enough for us to 
find in them an ardor for destruction in 
order to call them into our ranks ; all our 
organizing science consists in choosing 
our builders only among spirits superior 


passion of truth, the thirst of justice, and 
the instinct of a pure morality prevail 
over the habits of family and the rivalries 


of sect. Besides, it is not so difficult as 


is thought to cause to work in concert 


of protesting against it. 


carried their contemplation of the past. 


and of the future so far as almost to lose 
all notion of the present ; that is the sub- 
lime fever, that is the eestasy of our 
believers and our saints; for we have 
our saints, our prophets, perhaps also our 


exaltés and visionaries ; but whatever be | 


the wandering or the sublimity of their 
transports, we respect their inspiration, 
and among us, Albert the ecstatic and the 
seer has found only brothers full of sym- 
pathy for his sorrows and of admiration 
for his enthusiasm. We have faith also 
in the conviction of the count de Saint 
Germain, considered an impostor or de- 
ranged in the world. Though his remi- 
niscences of a past inaccessible to human 
memory have a character more cajm, 
more precise, and more inconceivable still 
than the ecstasies of Albert, they have 
also a character of good faith and a 
lucidity at which it is impossible for us to 
scoff. We count among ourselves many 
other exaltés, mystics, poets, men of the 
people, philosophers, artists, ardent sec- 
tarians rallied around the banners of va- 


rious chiefs ; 


Behmists, Theosophists, 


very dissimilar elements; those dissimi- 
larities are more apparent than real. At 
bottom, all these heretics (it is with re- 
spect I use that name) agree upon the 
principal point, that of destroying intel- 
lectual and physical tyranny, or at least 
The antago- 
nisms which have hitherto retarded the 
fusion of all these generous aud useful 
resistances come from self-love and from 
jealousy, vices inherent to the human 
condition, fatal and inevitable counter- 
poises to all progress in humanity. By 
sparing these susceptibilities, by permit- 
ting each communion to keep its masters, 
its institutions and its rites, we can con- 
stitute, if not a society, at least an army ; 
and I have told you we are still only an 
army, marching to the conquest of a 
promised land, of an ideal society. At 
the stage in which human nature still is, 
there are so many shades of character in 


‘individuals, so many different degrees in 


the couception of truth, so many varied 


‘aspects, ingenious manifestations of the 


rich nature which created the human 
race, that it is absolutely necessary to 
leave to each the conditions of his life 
and the elements of his power of action. 
‘*Our work is grand, our task im- 
mense. We wish not only to found a 
universal empire upon a new order and 
upon equitable bases ; it is a religion that 
we wish to reconstruct. We feel, more- 
over, that the one is impossible without 
the other. ‘Thus we have two modes of 
action. One all material, to undermine 
and canse to crumble the old world by 
criticism, by examination, even by sneer- 
ing Voltaireism and all connected with 
it. The formidable concourse of all wills 
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the religion of the future. 


and of all strong passions hurries our! but to mistrust. 
march in that direction. Our other mode | 
of action is all spiritual: it is to build up | prodence of the world. 
The elect in | 


A man 


swerable for his actions; his name is * 


Yours would be well! taken. 


founded, according to the logic and the| you in your duties towards God and 
is an-| towards us. 


Now we are about to instract 


Learn therefore, before- 
hand, the three words which are all the 


intelligence and virtue assist us in this| pledge or a warning ; his reputation sup-| | secret of onr mysteries, and which are 


incessant labor of our thought. The) 
work of the Invisibles is a council which | 
the persecution of the official world pre- | 
vents from assembling publicly, but/| 
which deliberates without relaxation, and | 
which labors under the same inspiration 
in all points of the civilized world. Mys- 
terious communications carry the seed in 
the air as fast as it ripens — sow it in the 
field of humanity as fast as we clear it 
from the husk. It is in this last subter- 
ranean labor that you can be associated ; 
we can tell you huw when you shall have 
accepted it.” 

**T accept it,”’ replied Consuelo in a 
firm voice, and raising her arms to heav- 
en in the form of an oath. 

** Be not in haste to promise, woman 
of generous instincts, of an enterprising 
not all the 
virtues which such a mission would re- 


soul. Perhaps you have 


You have traversed the 
have 


quire. world ; 
the 


is called 


you already gathered therein 


notions of prudence, of what 
savowr-vivre, diseretion, the spirit of con- 
duct.” 

‘*T do not so flatter myself,’ replied 
Consuelo, smiling with a modest pride. 

* Well, you 
least to doubt, to discuss, 
suspect.” 

“To doubt, 


the donbt which was not in 


have there learned at 


to sneer, to 
perhaps. Take from me 
my nature 
and which has made me suffer, and | will 
bless you. Take from me especially the 


doubt of myself, which would strike me 
with impotence. 

‘We cannot relieve you of doubt ex- 
cept by developing our principles to you. 
As to giving you material guaranties of 
our sincerity and our power, we shall not 


do so otherwise than 


Let 


dered be sufficient for you: 


we have hitherto 


done. the services we have ren- 
we will al- 
Ways assist you on occasion, but we will 
not associate you in the mysteries of our 
thought and of our action, except accord- 
ing to that part of action which we give 
You know us. 


You 


unless a 


to yourself. will not 


You will never see our features. 


will never know our names, 
great interest of the cause compels us to 
which renders us 


infringe the law nn- 


known and invisible to our disciples. 
Can you submit and trust blindly to men 
who will never be to you other than ab- 
stract beings, living ideas, mysterious 
aids and counsels! ”’ 

‘* A vain curiosity only could impel me 
to wish to know you otherwise. 1 hope 
that childish feeling will never enter my 
bosom.”’ 


‘We have no reference to curiosity, 


| ports or belies his acts or his projects. | 


| only revealed to most of the affiliated 


Do you reflect that you can never com-| with so many delays and precautions. 


pare the conduct of any one of as in par- | 


| You have no need of a long apprentice- 


| ticular with the precepts of the order? | ship ; ; and yet you will require some re- 
| You must believe in us as saints, with- | flection to understand their whole extent. 


ont knowing that we are not hypocrites. | 


You must even see apparent injustice, 


Liberty, Fraternity, Equality ; this is the 
mysterious and profound formula of the 


perfidy, cruelty, emanate from our de-| work of the Invisibles.”’ 


cisions. 


operations than you can our intentions. 


| Will you have faith enough to walk with 


closed eyes upon the brink of an abyss? ”’ 

**In the practice of catholicism I did 
so in my childhood,’’ replied Consuelo 
after a moment's reflection. ‘I opened 
my heart and gave up the direction of my 


conscience to a priest whose features I did | 


not see behind the veil of the confessional 


[ saw in him only the priesthood, 


man was nothing to me. I obeyed the 


Christ, and did not trouble myself about | 


his minister. 
difficult? ’’ 


Do you think that very 


‘* Wait,” said Consuelo. ‘* Your re- 
ply would decide upon my destiny, but 
will you permit me to interrogate you 
onee, for the first and the last time? ”’ 

* You already you hesitate, al- 


ready you seek for guaranties elsewhere 


see ' 


in the bounding of 
the idea which Speak 
The you wish to 
make will enlighten us respecting the 
disposition of your mind.”’ 


‘* This is it. 


we represent. 


however. question 


Is Albert initiated into 
all your secrets? *’ 
+ Fee.” 
‘* Without the least restriction ?’’ 
‘* Without the least restriction.” 
* And he walks with you?” 
**Say rather that we walk with him. 
He is one of the lights of our council, the 
purest, the most divine perhaps.”’ 
“Why did 
first ? 


ment. 


not tell me this at 
| should not have hesitated a mo- 


you 


Lead me where you will, dispose 
of my life. { am yours and I swear it.”’ 


‘You extend your hand! bat 


what do you swear?’ 


upon 


‘** Upon the image of the Christ which 
I see here.”’ 

** What is the Christ ?”’ 

‘* The divine thought revealed to hu- 
manity.”’ 

‘+ Is that thought entire in the letter of 
the gospel? ’’ 
Bat I do 


believe that it is entire in its spirit.” 


‘* 1] do not believe that it is. 


| ‘* We are satisfied with your answer 
and we accept the oath you have just 
' 


' 
You can no more control our! 


the 


secret doctrine at the first step. 


| progress in it is rapid, for with them it is 
‘* Raise your hand now, if you persist."* | 


your heart towards 


_semblies; in fine, 


| know,” 


** Ts that, in fact, all the mystery? ”’ 
‘** It does not seem to you to be one; 
but examine the state of societies and 


| you will see that, to men accustomed to 
_be governed by despotism, inequality, an- 


tagonism, it is an entire education, an 


‘entire conversion, a whole revelation, to 


come to understand clearly the haman 
possibility, the social necessity and the 


,, moral self-denial of this triple precept : 
and whose name and life I did not know. | 


Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. The small 
number of upright minds and pure hearts 
who protest naturally against the injus- 
tice and the disorder of tyranny, seize the 
Their 


only requisite to teach them the processes 
of application which we have discovered. 
But for the greater number, with the 


people of the world, the courtiers and the 
, powerful, 


imagine what preeaution and 
diseretion are necessary before submitting 


,to their examination the sacred formula 
than in your spontaneous inspiration and | 


of the eternal work: it is necessary to 
surround it with symbols and evasions ; 
it is necessary to persuade them that it 
refers only to a fictitious liberty, confined 
to the exercise of individual thought, of 
a relative equality, extended only to the 
members of the assuciation and practica- 
ble only in its secret and benevolent as- 
to a romantic brother- 
hood agreed upon between a certain num- 
ber of persons and limited to temporary 
services, to some good works, to metual 
For these slaves of custom 
and prejudice, our mysteries are only the 
statutes of heroic orders, 


assistanec. 


renewed from 
ancient chivalry, and offering no attack 
upon constituted powers, no remedy to 
For them 
we have only insignificant grades, degrees 


the miseries of the people. 


of frivolous science or of hackneyed anti- 
quity, a series of initiations, the strange 
rites of which amuse their curiosity with- 
out enlightening their minds. They be- 
lieve they know every thing and they 
know nothiog.”’ 

** Of what use are they!” 
snelo, who listened attentively. 

‘* To proteet the exercise and freedom 
of labor of those who do understand and 


said Con- 


replied the initiator ; ‘* this will 
be explained to you. 
we expect from you. 


Listen first te what 
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‘*Europe (Germany and France es- 


pecially) is filled with secret societies, | 
subterranean laboratories in which is being | 


prepared a great revolution of which 
Germany or France will be the crater. 
We have the key, and we endeavor to 


have the direction of all those associa- 


tions, without the knowledge of the) 


greater part of their members and with- 
out any one of them having knowledge 
of our connection with others. Alihough 
our object has not yet been attained, we 
have succeeded in placing our foot every 
where, and the most eminent among 
the different associates are with us and 
second our efforts. We will procure for 
you an admission into all those holy sane- 
tuaries, into all those profane temples ; 
for corruption and frivolity have hkewise 
built their cities; and in some, vice and 
virtue labor in the same werk of destruc- 
tion, without the evil understanding its 
association with the good. Such is the 
law of conspiracies. You will know the 
secret of the free-masons, a great broth- 
erhooud which, ander the most varied 
forms and with the most different ideas, 
labors to organize the practice and to 
spread the notion of equality. You will 
receive all the degrees of all the rites, 
though women are admitted to them only 
by adoption and do not share in all tae 
secrets uf the doctrine. We shail treat 
you as a man; we shall give you all the 
lasignia, all the titles, all the formulas 
necessary for the relations which we 
shall cause you to establish with the 


lodges and for the negotiations with thei 
which we shall eatrust to you; and your 
profession, your travelling life, yeur tal- 
ents, the fascination of your sex, your 
youth and your beauty, your virtues, 
your courage, your uprightness and your 
discretion, fit you for that part and give 
us the necessary guaranties. Your past 
life, the smallest details of which we 
know, is a sufficient pledge to us. You 
have voluntarily undergone more trials 
than the masonic mysteries could invent, 
and you have come out from them 
Stronger and more victorious than their 
adepts from the vain forms intended to 
try their constancy. Moreover, the wife 
and the pupil of Albert de Rudolstadt is 


ener daughter, our sister avd our equal. 


Like Albert, we profess the precept of 


the divine equality of the man and the 


woman; but compelled to reeognize in 


the unhappy resulis of the education of 


your sex, in its social position and its 
customs, a dang rous frivolity and capri- 
cious instincts, -we cannot practice that 
precept in all it€®extent ; we can trust in 
only a small number of women, and there 
are secrets which we shall confide to you 
alone. 

‘* The other secret societies of the 


setts nae 
diferent nations of Europe will also be 
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investiture, in order that, through what- | 
ever country you pass, you may there, 
find an opportunity to second us and serve | 
our cause. You will even penetrate, if| 
necessary, into the impure society of the | 
Mopses and into the other mysterious 
retreats of the gallantry and of the incre- 
dulity of the age. You will carry there, 
reform and the idea of a purer and better | 


understood brotherhood. You will net) 
first degrees, in which, as I have already 


be sullied in your mission by the specta- 
cle of the debauchery of the great, any 
more than you have been by that of the 
freedom of the stage. You will be a sis- 
ter of charity to wounded souls; we 
shall give you moreover the means of 
destroying those associations which you 
cannot correct. You will act principally 
upon women; your genius and your 
fame will open to you the gates of pala- 
ces; the love of Trenck and our protec- 
tion have already given you the heart and 
the secrets of an illustrious princess. 
You will see closely still more powerful 
personages and will make of them our 
auxiliaries. The means of attaining this 
will be the object of private communica- 
tions of an entirely special education 
which you will here receive. In all the 
courts and in all the cities of Europe 
towards which you wish to torn your 
steps we shall cause you to find friends, 
associates, brothers to second you, pow- 
erful protectors to secure you from the 
dangers of your enterprise. Large sums 
will be entrusted to you to relieve the 
misfortunes of our brothers and those of 
all the unhappy who by means of the 
signals of distress may tavoke the assist- 
ance of our order in places where you 
may be. You will institute among wo- 
men new secret societies, founded by us 
upon the principles of our own, but 
adapted, in their forms and their eompo- 
sition, to the usages and the manners of 
different countries and different classes. 
You will endeavor as much as possible to 
bring about the cordial and sincere union 
of the great lady and the citizen's wife, 
of the rich woman and the poor semp- 
stress, of the virtuous matron and the 
adventurous female artist. Tolerance and 
Benevolence, such will be the formula, soft- 
ened for the persons of the world, of our 
real and austere formula: Equahty, Fra- 
ferniiy. You see, at first sight, your 
mission is sweet for your heart and glo- 
rious for your life ; still it is not without 
danger. We are powerful, but treachery 
may destroy our enterprise and over- 
whelm you in our disaster. Spandaw 
may not be the last of your prisons, nor 
the rage of Frederick H. the only royal 
rage you may have to encounter. Are 
you prepared for all and devoted before- 
hand to the martyrdom of persecution? ”’ 
‘*lam,”’ replied Consuelo. 











|opened to you by the talisman of our| ‘* We are certain of it, and if we fear 


anything, it is not the weakness of your 
character, but the dejection of your mind. 
From this moment we must pat you on 
your guard against the principal disgust 
attached to your mission. The lower 
grades of the secret societies, and espe- 
cially of masonry, are almost insignificant 
in our eyes and serve us only to try the 
instincts and the dispositions of the candi- 
dates. The greater part never pass those 


said, vain ceremonies amuse their frivo- 
lous curiosity. Into the following grades 
are admitted only persons who give us 
hopes, and yet these are still kept at a 
distance from the end; they are examin- 
ed, they are tried, their souls are probed, 
they are prepared for a more complete 
initiation, or they are given up to an inter- 
pretation which they could not pass with- 
out danger to the cause and to themselves. 
That is still only a nursery from whieh 
we choose the strong plants destined to be 
transplanted into the sacred forest. To 
the highest grades alone belong the im- 
portant revelations, and it is by them that 
you will enter upon the career. But the 
part of masier imposes many duties, and 
there ceases the charm of curiosity, the 
intoxication of mystery, the illusion of 
hope. You have no longer to learn, in 
the midst of enthusiasm and emotion, that 
law which transforms the neophyte into 
an apostle, the novice into a priestess. 
You have to practise it in instructing 
others and in seeking to recruit, among 
the clean in heart and the poor in spirit, 
levites fur the sanctuary. It is there, 
poor Consuelo, that you will know the 
bitterness of hopes deceived and the hard 
labors of perseverance, when you shall 
see, among so many greedy, curious and 
boasting seekers after truth, so few seri- 
ous, firm and sincere minds, so few souls 
worthy of receiving and capable of under- 
standing it. For hundreds of children 
full of vanity at employing the formulas 
of equality and affecting its appearance, 
you will hardly find one man penetrated 
with their importance and courageous in 
their interpretation. You will be obliged 
to speak to them in enigmas and to make 
to yourself a sad jest in deceiving them 
respecting the fundamentals of the doc- 
trine. The greater part of the priaces 
whom we enrol under our banner are in 
this situation, and, adorned with vain ma- 
sonic titles which amuse their foolish 
pride, serve only to guaranty to us the 
liberty of our movements and the tolerance 
of the police. Some, nevertheless, are 
sincere, or have been so. Frederick, sur- 
named the Great, and certainly capable 


of being great, was received as a free- 
mason before he was king, and at that 
time, liberty spoke to his heart, equality 
to his reason. Still we surrounded his 
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initiation with skilful and prudent men, | 
who did not reveal to him the secrets of | 
the doctrine. How we should have re- 
pented had they done so! At this mo- 
ment, Frederick suspects, watehes and 


| 


persecutes another masonic rite which has | 
been established at Berlin in competition 
with the lodge over which he presides, 
and other secret societies at the head of 
which prince Henry, his brother, has 
placed himself with ardor. And yet 
prince Henry, as also the abbess of Qued- 
limburg, is not and never will be, more 
than an initiate of the second degree. 
We know the princes, Consuelo, and we 
know that we must never repose entire 
confidence in them or in their courtiers. 
Frederick's brother and sister suffer from 
his tyranny and curse it. They willingly 
conspire against it, but for their own ad- 
the 
qualities of these two princes, we shall 


vantage. Notwithstanding eminent 
never place the reins of our enterprise in 
their hands. They conspire, it is true, 
but they do not know to what a terrible 
work they lend the support of their name, 
They im- 


agine that they labor only to diminish the 


their fortune and their credit. 


authority of their master, and to paralyze 
The 


princess Amelia even carries into her zeal 


the encroachments of his ambition. 


a sort of republican enthusiasm, and she 
is not the only crowned head whom a cer- 
tain dream of antique grandeur and philo- 
sophie revolution have agitated in these 
times. All the little sovereigns of Ger- 
many learned Fenelon’s Telemachus by 
heart in their childhood, and now they are 
fed on Montesquieu, Voltaire and Helve- 
tius; but they do rot go beyond a certain 
ideal of aristocratic government, wisely 
balanced, in which they, of right, are to 
have the first places. You can judge of 
the logic and good faith of al] of them, by 
the strange contrast you have seen in 
Frederick between maxims and actions, 
words and deeds. They are no more than 
copies, more or less obliterated, more or 
less exaggerated of those models of phi- 
losophic tyrants. But as they have not 
absolute power in their hands, their con- 
duct is less shocking; and people may 
form illusions respecting the use they 
would make of that power. We do not 
allow ourselves to be deceived ; we permit 
these wearied masters, these dangerous 
friends, to sit upon the thrones of our sym- 
bolic temples. They think themselves 
the pontiffs ; they imagine that they hold 
the key of the sacred mysteries, as for- 
merly the chief of the holy-empire, ficti- 
tiously chosen grand-master of the secret 
tribunal, was persuaded that he com- 
manded the terrible army of the frane- 
judges, masters of his power, of his de- 
But while they be- 


lieve themselves our generals, they serve 


signs and of his life. 


us as lieutenants; and never before the 


our work. 


fatal day marked for their fall in the book 
of destiny, will they know that they as- 
sist us to labor against themselves. 

**Snach is the gloomy and bitter side of 
It is necessary to make a 
compromise with certain laws of one’s 
peaceful conscience, on opening the soul 
to our holy fanaticism. Will you have 
that courage, young priestess of pure 
heart and candid speech ! *’ 

** After ali that you have told me, T am 
no longer permitted to draw back,” re- 
plied Consuelo after a moment of silence. 
‘* A first sernple might lead me into a 
series of reservations and terrors which 


would end in cowardice. 1 have received 


your austere confidences ; T feel that I no| 


longer belong to myself. Alas! yes, I 


confess it, I shall often suffer at the part} 
with which you invest me; for I have al-| 
ready suffered bitterly at being obliged to) 


deceive king Frederick in order to save 
Let me blush for the 
last time with the blush of souls virgin to 


friends in danger. 


all deception, and weep for the candor of 
my ignorant and peaceful youth. 
not avoid these regrets ; but I shall retain 
no tardy and pusillanimous remorse. 1 


cannot henceforth be the inoffensive and 


useless child I have formerly been; T am 


no longer so, since I am placed between | 


the necessity of conspiring against the 


oppressors of humanity or of betraying! 


I have touched the tree of 
its fruits are bitter: but [ 
To know 


is a misfortune, but to refuse to act is a 


its liberators. 
knowledge : 


shall not throw them from me. 


crime, when we dv know what we should 
do.”’ 

“That is replying with wisdom and 
courage,” “We 
To-morrow even- 
ing we will proceed with your initiation. 
Prepare yourself during the whole day 
for a new baptism, for a formidable en- 
gagement, by meditation and prayer, by 


returned the initiator. 
are satisfied with you. 


confession even, if your soul is not free 
from all personal feeling.”’ 


To be Continued. 


te? The earth, as a whole, teems with 
plenty, yet the inhabitants starve — some 
gormandize and waste and are idle, others 
toil and pine and starve. The earth is filled 
with light and knowledge, yet the great 
masses of men pine in darkness, ignorance 
They who ought to be the 
enlighteners of the race use their superiority 
to lead them captive at their will. — D. 8. 
Whitney. 


and superstition. 


UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTE OF 


DUKE OF 


THE 
WELLINGTON. One summer's 
Duke 
groom on the north bank of the Serpentine, 
when 


morning, the was riding with his 


an unfortunate gentleman, who had 
got out of his depth in the water, hallooed 
His 
grace stopped his horse, and turning to the 


lustily to his grace for assistance. 


| river, replied —“ Field-marshal, the Duke 
| of Wellington, is only a subscriber to the 
| Royal Humane Society ; neither he nor his 
groom hold any office under that institution. 
He is not one of the park-keepers, and has 
no connection with the Metropolitan police. 
|The Duke declines interfering. The gen- 
| tleman in the water may apply to any one of 
| the officers of the Humane Society, or to a 
_ park-keeper, or to one of the officers of po- 
lice.” The Duke then touched his hat with 
his fore-finger, and quiet!y rode on. — 4lma- 
nack for the Month. 


i 
' 





THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Quaker of the olden time ! 

How calm, and firm, and true, 

Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through ! 


The lust of power, the love of gain! 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 


I can- | 


He walks by faith and not by sight, 
By faith and not by law; 


The presence of the wrong or right, 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 


And, pausing not, for doubtful cheice 
Of evils great and smail, 

He listened to the inward voice 
Which calls away from all. 


O! spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 


Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverence to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 
British Friend. 

Tuer Poor 1n New Yorx. In New 
York probably One Hundred Thousand per- 
sons depend for a subsistance on wages paid 
for their daily laber. When Winter ap- 
proaches, Business is contracted and Em- 
ployment is diminished, so that at least 
Twenty Thousand who have found work dur- 
ing the milder season are thrown out for two 
or three months. They are almost uniform- 
least skilful, least effective, most 
meagrely paid portion of our citizens. They 
could hardly by possibility save anything 
when they had work; now they need fuel 
and extra clothing in addition to their former 
wants, and have absolutely nothing. Yet 
the landlord will be paid; every morsel of 
food or firing must be paid far higher prices 
than are charged the man of substance, — 


ly the 


Remem- 
ber they are thousands and every year is 
W hat shall they do? 
Christian men! they are your brethren. 
Fathers and Mothers! your children’s fate 


What are the unemployed to do? 


swelling their number. 
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may be theirs, for nofforesight, no heaps of | few pursuits, a few sets of associates; | 


gold, avail to secure us against “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” Men 
of wealth! the cost of Pauperism is annually 
swelling; the next age may see it, if un- 
checked, absorb half your incomes. States- 
men! Philanthropists! what is to be done, | 
not to maintain this immense multitude in 
idleness, but to give them constant and 
adequately rewarded employment? This is 
the problem of the Age — do not attempt to 
frown or scout it away, for it will be heard 
and heeded. Why not meet it thoroughly, 
and now ?— Tribune. 


For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION —OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Continued.) 


Distributive or Mechanizing Altractions, 
(continued.) 

The Papillon or Alternating. We 
have in No. 24, shown its utility in har- 
monizing the interests of the Society, 
whilst providing for the integra] develop- 
ment of the individual. It interlocks the 
groups by the interchange of their mem- | 
bers, in a serial unity. It is the necessi- 
tv of variety, or change. 

“The sun in the heavens won’t pause without 
change, 

But speeds on, o’er lands and o’er oceans to 
range ; 

The wave will not pause on the same lonesome 
strand ; 

The winds they go roaring with might through — 
the land.” 

So in all nature, whether we regard the 
atom, alternately existing as an element 
of the crystal, the plant, the animal; the 
drop of water, now blended with the 
power of the ship-devouring billow, 
now fixed, itself a vast aerial sea 
to same wondering insect eye, as it 
trembles in a tulip’s cup— now falling, a 
tear of emotion on some fuir maiden’s 
cheek, —still thus, all ‘*‘ elements perpet- 
ual circle multiform and mix and nourish 
all things, varying to their great maker's 
still new praise,’’—so likewise man, 
owning in his nature the same law that 
causes the day to succeed the night, and 
spring to follow winter; living in alter- | 
nate phases of action and rest, manifest- | 
ing the law of periodicity in the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, in his sleep, his hun- | 
ger, his habits both animal] and spiritual ; 
in the action of every fibre of nerve and_ 
muscle that compose his frame ;— with 
man, the Papillon passion‘is a necessity of 
organization. ‘There is no pursuit, which 
for a few hours, in its periodical order, 
variety cannot render attractive to some 
one; none which, however attractive in 
itself, monotony will not render repug- 
nant to all. Man requires a composite 
variety : first of occupations ; secondly of 
associates. ‘Those in whom the passion 


is weak will content themselves with a 
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others only with a great number. The 


groups thus formed by the development | 


of the alternating passion will be limited 
in their number only by the time de- 


voted by attraction to each of its pur-) 


suits. 

When we think of the combinations 
into which the twenty-six letters of our 
alphabet enter in all the words of our 
language, obsolete, modern, and yet to be 
coined; we shall be able to appreciate 
the number of serial combinations into 
which one thousand and eight hundred 
persons may pass, each drawn successive- 
ly by each of the passions which in turn 


predominate according to different ages, 
circumstances and phases of character. 


Their number is, however, consider- 
ing the time which each requires, out 
of proportion with the comparatively brief 
space of our present life. It points to a 
composite immortality, in which this life, 
and that which death unlocks to us, 
shall alternate like our sleep and waking. 

The Papillon passion, varying occupa- 
tions and associations in the different 
groups which each person enters, modi- 


fies the structure of the series, and close- 


ly interlocks their interests by the numer- 
ous combinations of the human elements 
composing them. ‘There can be no an- 
tagonism between the interests of the 
mechanical, agricultural, scientific and 
capitalist classes, when the majority in 


‘each of them belong also to each of the 


others, 

Objections to the Papillon distribution 
will arise from the fact, that a man does 
best that which he is most accustomed to 
do, and that continual distraction in his 
occupations will prevent the attainment of 
excellence inany one. How little this ex- 
cellence depends, however, on the length 
of time occupied in a special labor, we 
may understand from the skill and suc- 
cess of surgeons who are not engaged in 
operating more than half an hour in the 
day. Many do not operate oftener than 
once in several weeks. God in organiz- 
ing us with many mental and moral fac- 
ulties, and many groups of muscles, has 
expressed his intention that they should 
have each its appropriate action ; and thus 
all, their integral harmonic developments. 
Will provisions essential to this interfere 
with the excellence of industria] products ! 
Shall we expect a man to do his best 
work, when he is compelled to Jabor 
all day, and for many weeks together at 
a single unvarying species of toil, often 
one in itself unattractive to him ; or when 
he works under the impulse of attraction 
at something which he does because he 
prefers it to anything else, and just as 
long and no longer than this attraction is 
sustained? Add to this that we take a 


pride in the excellence of what we do by 








our free will, but none in what the com- 
pulsion either of persons or of cireum- 
stances forces us to. The emulative 
cabalist feeling of each group is brought 
into play; it excites them to surpass 
every other group in the same series or 
department, in the excellence of their 
product. This excellence also will se- 
cure to them the highest dividend in the 
distribution of profits. In the large in- 
dustrial establishments of our cities, on 








the contrary, it is a common practice to 
turn off the best, most skilful and prac- 
tised hands to make room for the labor of 
apprentices, who in consideration of the 
privilege of learning the trade receive lit- 
tle or no pay. 

In reference to the first years of crude 
Association, formed from the distorted and 
one-sided elements of civilization, the ob- 
jection to the Papillon distribution will be 
to a certain extent valid. The number of 
groups and of industrial departments in 
which men as we now find them can 
work to advantage, is very small. So 
far as the principle of interlocking the 
groups by alternating their individual ele- 
ments, is carried out in a new organiza- 
tion by the adult members, it will be at 
a clear pecuniary loss, which each will 
calculate his own ability to support. Ivis 
only in the second generation, that the 
pecuniary advantages of alternation will 
begin to be appreciated; as that will be 
composed of members educated from in- 
fancy to the practice of Many industrial 
vocations. 

The sacrifice of time, from this and 
other obstructions of the mechanism in 
the first years, and the reduced time of 
working, may be estimated to subtract 
about one-half from the value of produc- 
tive industry, among the same number of 
individuals compared with the compulso- 
ry labors of civilization. In full Pha- 
lanxes of one thousand to two thousand 
members, this will be much less the case, 
from the advantages of selection afforded 
by the great number of industrial depart- 
ments; and it will be much more than 
compensated by the opening afforded for 
labor-saving machines, and by the econo- 
mies of unitary management as to fires, 
kitchens, &c. &c., but it is to small com- 
binations an obstacle of great weight. 

Whilst harmonizing the interests of 
the series, the Papillon guaranties to our 
various faculties and sentiments, to all 
our attractions, such culture as will con- 
stitute for the individual an integral de- 
velopment, the sound mind in a sound 
body, and a happiness in which the plea- 
sures associated with the healthy action 
of each faculty will be intensified by the 
frequently recurring stimulus of novelty. 
We now see its influence illustrated in 
the integral physical development of the 
athlete, who has given to all his groups 
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of mescles. their healthy exercise, when 
contrasted with the clumsy and dispro- 
portionate power of 


a dancing master who has only developed 
the muscles of his leg. 


ms ae | : 7 ee 3 | . - 
We mark its influence ia comparing a} stands for all manner of abominations, | sense in dreams and visions: 
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Time ” that the next wave may not ef- | 
face, and too often illustrating the prov- | 


the blacksmith’s | erb that ‘‘a rolling stone gathers no| 
massive arm, or with the slight chest of! moss.”’ 


Resisted at our meagre tables, it fills | 


/our streets with shops and huckster | 


his digestion and the quicker he will fat- 
ten after it: (assimilative attraction.) 
It is in hours of silence and darkness 


| : ° . . 
_ that voices and spectra come from within 


‘*the past-haunted caves of the soul,”’ 
and repeat themselves upon our passive 
the longer 


Milton, the soldier, statesman, poet, sage, | assisting our other bad arrangements in| we suspend the action of any sense, the 
and withal a man of glorious presence, | naturalizing dyspepsia. 


with the sickly refinement of a Cowper. 
The Papillon passion is eminently the 

Esculapius of the passions. 

instinctively recognize when we take a 


| 


friend broken in health or heart to for-| 


eign countries. The change is in gener- 
al, however, merely external, 
its object by its simplism. 
hearts are shut to each other in cold sel- 
fishness, the poor wanderer will seldom 
find any new hearth of love. It is only 
in the large Phalanx home of Universal 
Unity, that together with fresh climates 
and novel customs he will obtain the com- 
posite variety of a new industrial, 
ous and affectiona] sphere. 


and fails of 


sensu- 


The diseases of civilization are chiefly 
due to excess or to exhaustion, both con- 
sequent upon monotony of life. 

In its action out of the serial order, 
this passion for variety and novelty is pe- 
culiarly mischievous. ‘‘ If the blind lead 
the blind, then shall both fall into the 
ditch,’’ and if the physician himself be 
sick, what shall become of his patients? 

Here, where man’s energies are not 


yet crushed by the abject poverty and the | 


arbitrary laws under which the laboring 


Barred within the narrow caste of a| 
family cirele whose members are thinned, | 


appointed sphere of relationships of! 
character, where love, friendship and am- | 


' bition should wake an eternal music io 


While men’s | 


| suous ; 


the chords of our being. 

Denied the play of our affective attrac- | 
tions, we are thrown back upon the sen- 
not upon their higher develop- 
ments in art, only open te the rieh, but 
upon those which are common to us with 
the brutes : is it strange that intemperance 
should be a characteristie vice of civiliza- 


' tion, and that in the excitement of spirite- | 


ous drinks, tea, coffee, tobacco and opium 


| we should seek some vent for the life sup- | 


pressed in its higher manifestations ¢ 


tion of vital force, as of other forms of 
electricity, with oxidation and analogous 
chemical changes, (the amount evolved | 


| being proportioned to the material under- 


}and that a balance exists between the ac- 


° ° . | 
serf of other climes lies prostrate, but 


where our free institutions have not yet 


° . . | 
ripened their fruit, and a monotonous and 


repugnant system of industry, 
from the dark ages of poverty, ignorance 
and servitude still fetters his nature; it is 


here we should expect the passion for 


inherited | 


change, resisted by the monotony of the 


isolated household and the wearing toil of 
base necessity, to writhe in its wildest 
freaks. Here the spirit of unrest in 
polities, religion, industry, society, should 


burn in the feverish life, and stamp its’! 


haggard lines on our American features. 
In space, a bed between the oceans, and 
from Maine to Mexico; ice at our head, 
fire at our feet, a curtained arch of light 
standing at the same moment on the 
double prism of dawn and sunset, is all 
too narrow for our fevered tossings. In 
occupations, free to follow each, though 
not to combine many, we see men im- 
pelled by the recoil of this spring, (denied 
an integral development by varied and at- 
tractive industry, where all their powers 
may be turned to profit,) wasting brilliant 
energy in fragmentary effort, and passing, 
not always in progressive order, through 
the farm, the school, the shop, the facto- 
1y, daguerrotyping, lecturing, authorship ; 
leaving no *‘ foot-print on the sands of 


going molecular change,) that this force | 
like others is lost for one purpose in the 
ratio that it is expended in other purposes, 


tivity of intellection and muscular motion, 
and between them both and that of diges- 
tion, circulation and the other organic 
functions ; thus proclaiming the unity of 
organic with animal and spiritual life. It 
is the consequence of this unity, and the 
converse of Liebig’s proposition, that. 
with a certain datum of vital energy and 
modes of attraction 
given for its manifestation, the suppres- 
sion in one direction necessitates a great- 
er impulse to the channels left open. 
Now arises the question whose answer 
How to 
convert the subversive into the harmonic 
of the attraction for variety, 
which regulates for all our other attrac- 
tions tlre ecunditions of action? 


eertain forms or 


is the key to human destiny. 
expression 


Resist- 
ance to an attraction causes a subsequent) 
development, or a perversion, intense in 


the ratio of that resistance. Fling a 
it will not simply 


come down again to rest on the surface, 


stone up into the air, 


but wili bury itself in the sand : (attraction 
of gravitation.) Grind and dissolve a 
handful of salt, and as the solution evapo- 
rates, you will find a more perfect and in- 
timate apposition of its particles in crys- 
tals : (attraction of cohesion.) The lon- 


ger you starve a creature short of injur- 
ing his structure, the more intense will be 


| greater becomes its susceptibility to m- 
| pressions. When we would see in @ 
dim light, we prepare our eyes by first 


This we) scattered and estranged by the necessi- shutting them: (visualand aural ettrac- 


| ties of their livelihood, we lose that God- | tions.) 


Who knows not that an ardent love, a 
high ambition, or devoted friendship, but 
gain new strength from obstacles opposed 


| . ‘ 
to them? (affective attractions.) 


As the converse of this proposition, 
we find that a surfeit or excessive gratifi- 
eation of an attraction prevents its subse- 


‘quent manifestation in a degree propor- 


tioned to thatexcess. We grow blind by 


gazing at the sun, and are deafened by 
| the cannon’s roar. 


The cold bath is a safeguard from the 


, Pulmonary seourges of our climate, by 


diminishing our sensibility to the weather. 


Highly seasoned feed impuirs our sense of 
Liebig has shown from the connec-| 


taste, and we become 4/asé or deadened by 
the very success of a love or ambition 
which has rendered life monotonous. 

To convert the subversive into the har- 
monic development of attraction, we must 
then avoid the results ef both repression 
and excess. We must strike the medium 


_which gratifies each just to such an ex- 
tent as to attain the equality of destiny 


with attraction, a state which is no longer 
one of action or motion, but of sensation 
or being. After attaining this point, 
which is the point of harmonic expression 
for each attraction in turn; we wish 
through the attraction for variety, to pre- 
vent destiny or gratification from exceed- 
ing attraction, and thereby depriving it 
of the conditions of healthy action at its 
next norma! period. ‘To effect this, we 
must at each point of harmonic expres- 
sion or equality of destiny with attraction, 
call into play some other attraction, into 
whose channel the current of life 
(which always retains a constant ratio to 
the sum of the forces of all our attrac- 
tions,) shall be diverted by an adsorbent 


| substitution. 


God in making this necessity for change 
in itself a strong attraction, has spared us 
minute and complex caleulations which it 
would have been necessary for each so- 
ciety to make before it could so classify 
its groups of industry and of pleasure, as 
to furnish to each individual in it these 
conditions, indispensable to his healthy 
and integral development. The benefit 
thus conferred on us by God, is compos- 
ite: Ist. Positive, in converting into an 
essential pleasure, by investing with at- 
traction which he retains the exclusive 
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prerogative of bestowing, what would | 
otherwise have been a simple necessity, 
and like all other necessities, recognized 
only by our reason, have been painfully 
and anwillingly obeyed. 2d. Negative, 
in relieving man’s reason of a distribution 
of social functions, so difficult at the, 
transition from incoherent action to the or- 
ganization of groups and series, that rea- 
son might fail of its end. It would have 
been necessary to calculate the normal 
force of each attraction, for each individ- 
ual; since no two individuals have been 
endowed by God with the same character 
or the same relative force of the different 
attractions whose mutual ratio consututes 
character. It would be only by patient 
experiment, and a faculty of observing 
both physical and psychical conditions 
which few have ever exerted upon the 
questions of social seience, that such 
knowledge could be attained ; for not only 
would the calculation need to recognize in 
its sliding scale such modifying causes as 
the changes of age, of marriage, of pa- | 
ternity, &c., which are susceptible of a 
true appreciation, but also the abnormal 
play of attractions, some of which have 
been long starved and suppressed, ‘others 
surfeited, in the monotonous life of our pres- 
ent and past incoherence. All this, God 
regulates for each and for all by a direct in- 
stinctual attraction for change and novel- 
ty, ‘* a compass of permanent social rev- 
elation, whose needle at once reveals and 
stimulates by impulses as true at all 
times and in all places as the lights of 
our reason would be variable and deceit- 
ful.’ We have only to give it its condi- 
tion of action by organizing the series. 


To be Continued. 


REVIEW. | 





Views a-Foot: or Europe seen with Knap- 
sack and Staff. By J. Bayarp Taytor. 
With a Preface by N. P. Witurs. In 
Two Parts. New York and London. 
Wiley and Putnam. 191, 202. 

This is a very agreeable book of trav- 
els. It will find its way to public favor, 
independently of Mr. N. P. Willis’s 
Preface, which announces it to the world, 
or the peculiar circumstances under which 
it was written, that at once awaken a 
friendly interest in the author. Mr. Tay- 
lor, it seems, was an apprentice in a 
printing office, but befuré he became of 
age, determined to gratify an enthusiastic 
desire, which he had long cherished, of 
beholding the wonders of foreign coun- 
tries with his own eyes. Destitute of 
pecuniary means, he was obliged for a 
time to remain in suspense, but resolving 
at length, to shape his plans by his cir- 
cumstances, and to adopt the cheapest 
possible modes of travelling, he com- 
menaced the tour, of which the present 


volume is the first fruits. Having, after 


ments to write for one or two newspapers | 
in Philadelphia, he received a small sum | 
in advance, which, together with the'| 


avails of poems published in Graham's | 


Magazine, put him in possession of about | 
a hundred and forty dollars, with which | 
he determined to start, trusting to future 
remuneration for letters, or if that should 
fail, to his skill as a compositor, intend- 
ing, at the worst, to work his way through 
Europe, like the German Handwerker. 
Remittances, received from time to time, | 


enabled him to stay abroad two years, 
during which he travelled on foot upwards 
of three thousand miles in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Italy. ‘1 was 
obliged, however,”’ he tells us, ‘* to use 
the strictest economy ; to live on pilgrim 
fare, and do penance in rain and cold, 
My means several times entirely failed ; 
but I was always relieved from serious 
difficulty through unlooked for friends, or 


some unexpected turn of fortane. Bat 
the main object of my pilgrimage is ac- 
complished. I visited the principal places 
of interest in Europe, enjoyed her grand- | 
est scenery, and the marvels of ancient 
and modern art,— became familiar with 
other languages, other customs, and other 
institutions, and returned home, after two 
years absence, willing now, with satisfied 
curiosity, to resume life in America.”’ 
The whole tour was performed at an ex- 
pense of less than five hundred dollars, 
and this sum earned on the road. 


These circumstances would disarm 
criticism, even if the book were below 
mediocrity. But it stands in need of no 
indulgence of this kind. It is written in 
a singularly modest and unpretending 
style, with great simplicity, and often 
with great beauty, of language, and pre- 
sents a faithful record of the impressions 
made by foreign travel on a sincere and 
susceptible mind. ‘The author presents 
himself in a very favorable light, without 
intending to do so, and seems by his 
frank manners, good nature, and buoyan- 
cy of temperament, to have made friends 
wherever he went. We trust he will 
find the paths of literature, into which he 
has made so successful an entrance, no 
less attractive and exciting, than those 
of his wanderings of which he has 
given us such a pleasing description. 
When we meet him again, as we un- 
doubtedly shall, in the field of authorship, 
may he show as true and refined a taste, 
as pure and genial feelings, and as great 
intellectual modesty, as he now brings 
back from his interesting foreign tour, 

A few selections, taken almost at ran- 
dom from these volumes, we are sure will 
gratify our readers, and lead them to wish 
for further acquaintance with the work 
itself. 





The following is from a chapter enti- 


‘repeated disappointments, made arrange-|tled “Scenes in and around Heidel- 


berg.”’ 


“ We lately visited the great University Li- 
brary. You walk through one ball after another, 
filled with books of all kinds, from the monkish 
manuscript of the middle ages, to the most ele- 
gant print of the present day. There is: some- 
thing to me more impressive in a library like 
this than a solemn cathedral. I think involun- 
tarily of the hundreds of mighty spirits who 
speak from these three hundred thousand vol- 
umes — of the toils and privations with which 


| genius has ever struggled, and of its glorious 


reward, As ina church, one feels as it were, 
the presence of God; not because the place 
has been hailowed by his worship, but because 
all around stand the inspirations of his spirit, 
breathed through the mind of genius, to men. 
And if the mortal remains of saints and heroes 
do not repose within its walls, the great and 
good of the whole earth are there, speaking 


| their counsels to the searcher for truth, with 


voices whose last reverberation will die away 
only when the globe falls into ruin. 

“A few nights ago there was a wedding of 
peasants across the river. In order to celebrate 
it particularly, the guests went to the house 
where it was given, by torchlight. The night 
was quite dark, and the bright red torches glow- 
ed on the surface of the Neckar, as the two 
couriers galloped along the banks to the bride- 
groom’s house. Tiere, after much shouting and 
confusion, the procession ws arranged, the 
two riders started back again with their torches, 
and the wagons containing the guests followed 
after with their flickering lights glancing on the 
water, till they disappeared around the foot of 
the mountain. The choosing of conscripts also 
took place lately. The law requires one per- 
son out of every hundred to become a soldier; 
and this, in the city of Heidelberg, amounts to 
nearly one hundred and fifty. It was a sad 
spectacle. The young men, or rather boys, who 
were chosen, went about the city with cockades 
fastened on their hats, shouting and singing, 
many of them quite intoxicated, I could not 
help pitying them, because of the dismal, me- 
chanical life they are doomed to follow. Many 
were rough, ignorant peasants, to whom nearly 
any kind of life would be agreeable; but there 
were some whose countenances spoke other- 
wise, and I thought involuntarily, that their 
drunken gaiety was only affected to conceal 
their real feelings with regard to the lot that 
had fallen upon them. 

“We are gradually becoming accustomed to 
the German style of living, which is very differ- 
ent from our own. Their cookery is new to us, 
but is, nevertheless, good. We have every day 
a different kind of soup, so 1 have supposed 
they keep a regular list of three hundred and 
sixty-five, one fur every day in the year! Then 
we have potatves ‘done up’ in oil and vinegar, 
veal flavored with orange peel, barley pudding, 
and all sorts of pancakes, boiled artichokes, and 
always rye bread, in loaves a yard long! Never- 
theless, we thrive on such diet, and I have 
rarely enjoyed more sound and refreshing sleep 
than in their narrow and coffin-like beds, un- 
comfortable as they seem. Many of the Ger- 
man customs are amusing. We never see oxen 
working here, but always cows, sometimes a 
single one in a cart, and sometimes two fastened 
together by a yoke across their horns. The 
women labor constantly in the fields; from our 
window we can heir the nut-brown maidens 


es 
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singing their cheerful songs among the vine- 
yards on the mountain side. 
too, is odd enough. 


Their costume, 
Below the tight-fitting 
vest they wear such a number of short skirts, 
one above another, that it reminds one of an 
animated hogslead, with a head and shoulders 
starting out from the top. I have heard it 
gravely asserted that the wealth of a German 
damsel may be known by counting the number 
of her ‘kirtles.’ An acquaintance of mine re- 
marked that it would be an excellent costume 


for falling down a precipice!” 


His deseriptioa of Christmas and New 
Year in Germany, presents an attractive 
picture of the domestic customs of that 
» genial, country. 


“ We have lately witnessed the most beauti- 
fal and interesting of all German festivals — 

ristmas. This is here peculiarly celebrated. 
About the commencement of December, the 
Christ-market or fair, was opened in the Reemer- 
berg, and has continued to the present time. 
The booths, decorated with green boughs, were 
filled with toys of various kinds, among which 
during the first days the figure of St. Nicholas 
was conspicuous. There were bunches of wax 
candles to illuminate the Christmas tree, ginger- 
bread with printed mottos in poetry, beautiful 
little earthenware, basket-work, and a wilder- 
ness of playthings. The 5th of December, being 
Nicholas evening, the booths were lighted up, 
and the square was filled with bovs, running 
from one stand to another, all shouting and talk- 
ing together in the 
Nurses were going around, carrying the smaller 


children 


most joyous confusion. 


in their arms, and parents bought 
presents decorated with sprigs of pine and car- 
ried them away. Some of the shops had beau- 
tiful toys, as for instance, a whole grocery store 
in miniature, with barrels, boxes and drawers. 
all filled with sweet-meats ; 
all could 


really be used, and sets of dishes of the most 


a kitchen with a 


stove and suitable utensils, which 


diminutive patterns, All was a scene of activity 
and joyous feeling. 

“Many of the tables had bundles of rods 
with gilded bands, which were to be used that 
evening by the persons who represented St. 
Nicholas. In the family with whom we reside, 
one of our German friends dressed himself very 
comically, with a mask, fur robe and long ta- 
pering cap. He came in with a bunch of rods 


After 


we all had received our share of the beating, he 


and a sack, and a broom for a sceptre. 


threw the contents of his bag on the table, and 
while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over the fingers. 
In many families the children are made to say, 
‘I thank you, Herr Nicolaus,’ and the rods are 
hung up in the room till Christmas to keep them 
in good behavior. This was only a forerunner 
The Nico- 
laus is the punishing spirit, the Christ-kindchen 
the rewarding one. 


of the Christ-kindchen’s coming. 


“ When this time was over, we all began pre- 
paring secretly our presents for Christmas. 
ery day there were consultations about the 
things which should be obtained. 


Ev- 


It was so 
arranged that all should interchange presents, 


he 
What pleasure there was in 


but nobody must know beforehand what 


would receive. 
all these secret purchases and preparations! 
Scarcely anything was thought or spoken of but 
Christmas, and every day the consultations be- 
came more 


numerous and secret. The trees 


were bought sometime beforehand, but as we 
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were to witness the festival for the first time, | 


we were not allowed to see them prepared, in 
order that the effect might be as great as possi- 
ble. The market in the Remerberg Square 
Ev- 
ery night it was lit up with lamps and thronged 
with people. 


grew constantly larger and more brilliant. 


Quite a forest sprang up in the 
street before our door. The old stone house 
opposite, with the traces of so many centuries 
on its dark face, seemed to stand in the midst 
of a garden. It was a pleasure to go out every 
evening and see the children rushing to and fro, 
shouting and seeking out toys from the booths, 
and talking ali the time of the Christmas that 
The poor people went by with 


their little presents hid under their cloaks, lest 


was so near. 


their children might see them; every heart was 
glad, and every countenance wore a smile of 
secret pleasure. 

“Finally, the day before Christmas arrived. 
The streets were so full, I could scarce make 
my way through, and the sale of trees went on 
more rapidly than ever. These were commonly 
branches of pine or fir, set upright in a little 
miniature garden of moss. When the lamps 
were lighted at night, our street had the appear- 
ance of an illuminated garden. We were pro- 
hibited from entering the rooms up stairs in 
which the grand ceremony was to take place, 
being obliged to take our seats in those arranged 
for the guests, and wait with impatience the 
hour when Christ-kindchen should call. Seve- 
ral relations of the family came, and what was 
more agreeable, they brought with them five or 
six children. I was anxious to see hew they 
Finally, in the 
middle of an interesting conversation, we heard 
We all started 


I ran up the steps 


would view the ceremony. 

the bell ringing up the stairs. 
up. and made for the door. 
with the children at my heels, and at the top 
met a blaze of light coming from the open door 
that dazzled me. In each room stood a great 
table, on which the presents were arranged, 
amid flowers and wreaths. From the centre, 
rose the beautiful Christmas tree covered with 
wax tapers to the very top, which made it near- 
ly as light as day, while every bough was hung 
The children 


ran shouting around the table, hunting their 


with sweetmeats and gilded nuts. 


presents, while the older persons had theirs 
pointed out tothem. I had quite a little library 
of German authors as my share; and many of 
the others received quite valuable gifts. 

“ But how beautiful was the heart-felt joy that 
shone on every countenance! As each one 
discovered, he embraced the givers, and all was 
a scene of the purest feelings. 
feast, this Christmas time! What a chorus 
from happy hearts went up on that evening to 
Heaven! Full of poetry and feeling and glad 
associations, it is here anticipated with joy, and 
leaves a pleasant memory behind it. We may 
laugh at such simple festivals at home, and pre- 
fer to shake ourselves loose from every shackle 
that bears the rust of the Past, but we would 
certainly be happier if some of these beautiful 
old customs were better honored. They renew 
the bond of feeling between families and friends, 
and strengthen their kindly sympathy; even 
life-long friends require occasions of this kind 
to freshen the wreath that binds them together. 

“ New Year's Eve is also favored with a pe- 
culiar celebration in Germany. Every body 
remains up and makes himself merry till mid- 
nicht. The Christmas trees are again lighted, 
and while the tapers are burning down, the fam- 
ily play for articles which they have purchased 


and hung on the boughs. It is so arranged that 


It is a glorious , 
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each one shall win as much as he gives, which 
change of articles makes much amusement. 
One of the ladies rejoiced in the possession of 
a red silk handkerchief and a cake of soap, 
while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors 
fell to my lot! As midnight drew near, it was 
louder in the streets, and companies of people, 
some of them singing in chorus, passed by on 
their way to the Zeil. Finally three-quarters 
struck, the windows were opened and every one 
waited anxiously for the clock to strike. At 
the first sound, such a cry arose as one may 
imagine when all set their lungs going at once. 
Every body in the house, in the street, over the 
whole city, shouted, ‘ Prosst Neu Jahr!’ In 
families, ali the members embrace each. other, 
with wishes of happiness for the new year. 
Then the windows are thrown open, and they 
cry to their neighbors or those passing by. 

“ After we had exchanged congratulations, 
Dennett, B and I set out forthe Zeil. The 
streets were full of people, shouting to one 
another and to these standing at the open win- 
dows, We failed not to cry, ‘Prosst Neu Jahr!? 
wherever we saw 1 damsel at the window, and 
the words came back to us more musically than 
we sent them. Along the Zeil the spectacle 
was most singular. The great wide street was 
filled with companies of men, marching up and 
down, while from the mass rang up one deafen- 
ing, unending shout, that seemed to pierce the 
black sky above. The whole scene looked 
stranger and wilder from the flickering light of 
the swinging lamps, and I could not help think- 
ing it must resemble a night in Paris during the 
French Revolution. We joined the crowd and 
used our lungs as well as any of them. For 
some time after we returned home, companies 
passed by, singing, ‘ with us ‘tis ever so!’ but at 
three o'clock all was again silent.” 








Lueretia, or the Children of Night. By 
Sir E. Butwer Lytron, Bart. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1647. 


pp- 168. 


Mr. Bulwer, or as we suppose he is 
now canonically styled, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., has the merit, such as it 
is, of a very sincere and bitter hatred 
of the social institutions of England. 
No writer has shown up, in more vivid 
colors, the frivolity and heartlessness of 
her fashionable circles, the sordid vulgar- 
ity of her monied interest, and the luxa- 
riance of crime in the midst of her brist- 
ling legal technicalities. He criticizes 
prevailing evils, however, in the tone of 
&% morose cynic, rather than with the 
large hope of a philanthropist. He sees 
clearly into the rotten depths of social 
corruption, but has no insight into the 
glorious harmony ef a trne social order. 
The influence of his writings, aceording- 
ly, in this respeet, is not of a healthy or 
inspiring nature. If we see nothing be- 
yond the masses of pollution and wretch- 
edness, on which modern civilization is 
founded, we can scarce avoid becoming 
misanthropes. Bulwer gives us no elue 
to the future. He has no perception of 
the laws ef social progress. With his 
unrivalled powers of description, and the 
skill with which he paints the workings 
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hension of the human soul as a whole. | 
Hence, he enkindles us with no fresh | 
enthusiasm, there is no magnetic thrill in | 
his touch, and after fascinating us with | 
the wizard energy of his language, he 
leaves us despairing of the present, and 
hopeless of the future. 

The present work is not equal to many | 
of his former productions, regarded as a 
piece of composition. It contains pas- 
sages of wonderful magnificence, exqui- | 
site tenderness, and the rare picturesque 


effect, which characterizes his writings | 
generally ; but as a whole, the execution | 
is feeble, the story complicated and awk- 


ward, and the descriptions of nature and 
character, though high-colored, compara- | 
tively lifeless. 

A far higher degree of artistic skill, 
however, should not protect the book 
condemnation. It is 


throughout a tale of perfidy, diabolical 


from indignant 


intrigues, juvenile and hoary iniquity, 


monstrous female depravity, 


bloodshed, and multiplied murders. The 


poison, 


attempt to fashion such materials into a 
work of art is an outrageous bravado. 
No graphic ability can excuse such an 
atrocious insult to humanity. It reminds 
us of the celebrated French painter, 
who gathered subjects for his infernal 
pencil, from the agonies and horrors of 
the guillotine. 

The principal characters which figure 
on the bloody canvass here portraved, are 
specimens of that rare moral depravity, 
which no degree of intellectual develop- 
ment or culture, no force of social posi- 
tion or circumstances, can save from an 
insane delight in the commission of crime, 
which breathes the atmosphere of murder 
as does the peasant the air of his native 
hills, and finds no appropriate 
nutriment but in the fruits of lust and 
blood. You might as well take the 
howls of a mad-house for the materials 


which 


of a concert, as clothe such demons as 
Dalibard, and 


gorgeous drapery of 


Mr. Bulwer’s Lucretia, 
Gabriel, in the 
high-wrought fiction. 

Loathesome as are the details of this 
work, they bring before us the example 
of such Satanic relf-reliance, such proud | 
and lefty defiance of opinion and custom, 
such terrific steadfastness of purpose and 
energy of execution, such calm, unquail- 
ing diabolism in every emergency, that 
they would give, for a certain order of 
minds, a wild, hellish fascination to the 
foulest deeds. If the art of secret poi- 
soning, so common in Italy during the 
middle ages, and said to be now gaining 
ground in England, can be made to revive 
in the present century, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton cannot be held guiltless of warm- 
ing the viper into life. 


We denounce the moral tendency of | 
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our words. 

If the fastidious Messrs. Harpers are | 
willing for the sake of gold to spread 
such an infamous publication on the 
wings of their thousand agencies, from | 


Canada to Carolina, they should be visit- 


ed with the summary retribution of an_ 
outraged public opinion. The man who! 
poisons the fountains of popular literature’ 
is no less guilty than the crafty murder- 
ess described in this volume. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. — 


HENRI HERZ IN BOSTON. 


This oldest, and still perhaps most 





popular, of the New-School pianists, has 
at last appeared in Boston, and, as is 
usual with him every where, before by 
far the largest audiences ever commanded 
there by any artist in the same line. It 
was enough that it was Henrr Herz; he 
had only to appear; his name, his compo- 
sitions, his position in the musical world, 
had prepared for him beforehand numer- 
ous admirers, to whom it was too good a 
thing to find him 
them. 


suddenly amongst 
** Variations a Ja Herz’’ have 
been the staple of parlor, school and con- 
cert playing for these twelve years back 
among us; and whole armies of misses 
now and misses once were curious to see 
how easy and how graceful a thing the 
author makes of what to them has been 
matter of much patient labor and indiffer- 
ent success. With such a guaranty of 
interest every where, he could journey 
like an emperor among his subjects, and 
give concerts on a generous scale, with 
orchestra and additional ** assistance ’’ in 
full, so that no accessories should be 
wanting to the effect of his music. 

The severe storm thwarted our inten- 
tions of hearing him the first night; but 
the words ‘* POSITIVELY ONLY ”’ most po- 
litely changed their meaning to furnish us 
a second opportunity, which we did not 
let slip. — By the way, let no grammari- 


/ans say that the word * positively ’’ does 


not admit of degrees of comparison ; one 
season uf concert-going will teach them 
better.—At an early hour on Saturday 
evening the great unmusically remodelled 
Tremont Theatre, now ** Tremont Tem- 
ple,’’ was filled, both galleries and main 
floor, by those who consider themselves 
emphatically ‘* Boston,’’ swelled by more 
aspirants for that honor to a goodly, de- 
cent crowd of twelve or thirteen hundred, 
and of every age and quality that passes 
for important, from grave to gay, from 
venerable to very juvenile. There was a 
very good orchestra (that of the Philhar- 
monic Society,) led by Schmidt, whose 
accompaniment really buoyed up and did 


not drown the principal performers. 


_ -~ —’ 


| Dame Blanche, in a manner which lacked 


neither precision, delicacy, life, progres- 
sion, unity of effort, nor (for their num- 
bers) ample coloring. ‘The second over- 
ture, however well played, was new to us 
and left no impression which should 
prompt us to inquire its name or author. 
Madam Ablamowicz, as a singer, com- 
mands our admiration. Her noble 
wealth of voice shrunk somewhat in that 
place, which makes all solos so low ; but 
there was heart and substance, and life- 
like glossy roundness to all her notes, 


_and her style was one of deep chaste 


feeling; there seemed 


a plenty of 
strength in reserve. She gave the Una 
vuce of Rossini in a somewhat less im- 
passioned and impulsive stvle than we 
have been used to hear it sung fn; and 
yet a style more true to nature, not less 
than to art. Her ‘“ Swiss Boy,’’ with 
variations, displayed a fluency and flexi- 
bility of voice worthy of Cinti Damourean. 
But the most beautiful was the Tyrolean 
Liszt, ‘*the Wanderer,’’ with 
by Mr. 
Kyle, in which that gentleman displayed 
far better taste, than in the Irish Pot- 
We find no fault 
with its execution; but as a composition 
it was below the standard of the evening. 
Mrs. Loder’s singing was very finished 


air by 
echoing flute accompaniment 


pourri of his Solo. 


and expressive, especially in the air from 
Cimarosa, a gleam of whose warm mel- 
low light is a rare pleasure amid the 
colder modern glare which has eclipsed 
him. 

But what of Herz? What of the 
heart of the entertainment? It was a 
very refined, mildly glowing, rather than 
impetuously beating heart, that very gen- 
tly stole upon you, warmed you just 
enough and left you pleased and placid, 
without any after-penalty of unsubduable 
excitement. It flowed through the enter- 
tainment like the unpretending perfect- 
Exquisite fin- 
ish, uniform proportion and timeliness, 


ness of true politeness. 


clearest certainty of design, and steady 
progress in the unfolding of it, were the 
general characteristics of his playing and 
his composition, which are inseparably 
ove. Perhaps the greatest excellence of 
his work is its symmetrical progress. It 
comes upou you and it leaves you like a 
day. His whole performance is like oue 
Crescendo et Duminuendo, exquisitely pro- 
portioned and prolonged. And yet it isal- 
together the form of the thing; the sub- 
stance seems but slight, and plants no 
seeds of permanent thought or emotion in 
you. .It is the perfection of form, of 
manner; absolute ease and tact in hand- 
ling every thing, in meeting every little 
emergency. ‘The newspapers are right 
about Herz; his is ** gentleman/y play- 
99 


ing.’’? Drawing-room ease and elegance, 





as far from the briefest possibility of dul- | 


ness, as they are from anything very 
original or inspiring, are the sentiments 
of his music. 

His first piece was his second Concerto 
fur piano-forte and orchestra, in three 
parts, Allegro maestoso, Adagio pastorale, 
(in the Scotch style,) and Swiss Rondo. 
This displays perhaps as fully as any- 
thing he has done, his merits as a com- 
poser; of which the chief one is the 
power of graceful appropriation of what- 
soever unique and happy thoughts and 
forms of music are already popular, and 
the power of working them up into a 
progressive beautiful whole. He has not 
so much a s/yle of his own, as a free, 
accomplished manner, which is at once 
lively and at ease, readily appropriating 
and imparting in more graceful language 
whatever admits effects. 
There was a great deal of beauty in the 
orchestral background and surroundings 


of pleasing 


of this piece. He commenced the allegio 
almost faintly, but his playing grew upon 
you as he proceeded, and you felt in it no 
want of force, but only that admirable 
and equal distribution of force, steadily 
and quietly accumulating itself like the 
force of water, which prevails more than 
the shock of solid bodies. It did its work 
like a Damascus blade, before you knew 
it. The precision and delicacy of his 
touch surpassed every thing we have 
heard, “‘ light, firm and crisp to an ex- 
traordinary degree.’?’ There was a lim- 
pid, liquid quality in his upper notes, at 
the thought of which we still smile in- 
wardly ; 
marvellous. 


and his repeated notes were 
We know not that we ever 
dreamed of anything so finished as it all 
was. There was an unpretending con- 
sciousness vf mastery in his whole look 
and manner. ‘‘ Less dashing than the 


style of our recent octave players, his is 
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sounder and more perfect,’’ says one of 


his critics ; and we feel the truth of the 
statement, at the same time that it must 
be acknowledged that there is less of 
original material, less of the deep and 
permanent poetry and soul of music in 
Herz than in either Thalberg, Henselt, 


Chopin, Liszt, or even Leopold De Mey- | 


Nevertheless he is a master, and as 
a friend said, ‘** the perfection of /on’’ in 


er. 


music; and what could glide more surely 


into the welcome of the smooth impassi- | 


ble gentility of Boston, and the calm 
The Scotch 
Adagio and the Swiss Rondo were exqui- 


classicality of Cambridge! 


site and characteristic melodies, varied in 
his graceful way, and not too separable 
from the unitary form of the entire Con- 
certo. 

The second piece, a Fantasia on Lucre- 
zia Borgia, was to us the most quaint 
sea foamed 
and lashed itself into a certain furor of 


and forcible. The smooth 


enthusiasm in this, showing that this 
calm gentility is not purchased at the 
expense of all free, wild life. Being en- 
cored, he Yankee-doodled in a far from 
serious manner, which is decidedly the 
best, if such stale demands must still be 
answered. The ‘** Bravura Variations on 
the Terzett from Le Pre aux clercs’’ com- 
bined all his brilliancy, delicacy and vari- 
ety, and dismissed the audience exqui- 
sitely satisfied, if not deeply moved. 

It was one of the most brilliant, and 
thoroughly got up concerts which we 
have ever had; precisely what we should 
expect from the man who has created the 
new School of music ; whose compositions 
are more known in cultivated circles than 
those of any writer; and who has de- 
voted himself to perfecting the manner of 
piano-ferte playing; who has studied every 
effect and resolved to have every thing 
perfect so far as the form and material of 
his art are concerned ; who employs three 
hundred workmen in the manufactory of 
pianos ; who has built for himself the 
finest concert-room in the world at a cost 
of $200,000; who has established him- 
self pianist to his majesty, the king of 
the French ; and who now travels on a 
six month's vacation, like an emperor, to 
show himself for the first time to his 
pupils and subjects in the New World. 

Mr. Herz will play for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in Boston, on the 2d of January. 


POETRY. 
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REAM NO MORE. 


Dream no more. Heaven’s not to be; 
It is, within, around you : 
Wake from a selfish lethargy, 


Where misty visions bound you. 


Cease resting on a joy, to start 
When first the groan shall] press you ; 
The throbbing, living, longing heart 


Is full of joys to bless you. 


O! dream no more. Hell’s not to be; 
It is, around, within you : 
What are the groans of imagery, 


To those from Earth that din you ? 


Awake and live: ’tis dawn at last; 
Hark, how your brothers cal] you. 

Awake and love : let go the past, 
Shake off the hates that thrall you. 


O! dream no more : awake and be; 
Let Love and Beauty bound you ; 
And so, at last, Humanity 
Shall grow a Heaven around you. 
E. Y. T. 


There dwells a life in every star ; 
With brother spheres it rolls afar 
Its self-elected, radiant way. 
Still throb within the great earth-ball 
The forces which conduct us all 
From day to night, from night to day. 
Goethe. 





And while, throughout, the self-same motion 
Repeated on forever flows, 

The thousandfold o’er-arching ocean 
Its strong embrace around all throws ; 
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Streams through ali things the joy of living; 


The least star thrilleth fond accord ; 
And all their crowding, all their striving, 


Is endless rest in God the Lord. rb. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jas- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHannine. 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS IN 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

Our friends who met in Boston about 
two months since, in the stormy seasoa 
of the Equinox, will remember that that 
meeting ended with a resolution te hold 
a Convention of two or three days, in 
the same place, commencing with the 
Thursday following Christmas. The 
particulars of time and place will be 
found in the Advertisement on our last 
page. 

The intention of the resolution was to 
bring about a gathering of more than or- 
dinary interest, which shall worthily 
represent the strength of the Associ- 
alive cause in this whole section of the 
country, which shall attract and quicken 
many, and result in a stronger pledge 
than ever before of devotion to our great 
Humanitary hope. With this view the 


| time has been selected, the season of the 


holy Anniversary of Humanity’s great 
hour of promise, when angels announced : 
‘*Glory to Ged in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men! ”’ 
Now that the annual custom of all Chris- 
tendom again relumes this motto over the 
world, and this sweet mystic gladness 
blooms in the dead of winter over the 
whole face of society, it is surely a time 
for us to meet, to whom the promise is 
no creed laid up on the shelf, no flicker- 
ing, mowentary aspiration, but a mest 
definite and constructive idea which we 
have set about to realize as we would 
build a house. Let us rally in full num- 


‘bers; let the earnestness, the hopeful- 


ness, the unanimity, the leving kindness, 
the holy zeal, and mutual determination 
to great efforts for humanity, with whieh 
we meet and part in sach a season, re- 
buke and put to shame the glittering icy 
worship of respectable and mercantile 
Christianity. Let the world know of at 
least one multitude assembled, who hav- 
ing celebrated the advent of the Prince 
of Peace, and taken on their lips the 


/Hyma of Unity, are not so ready as the 


rest to part at once upon the scramble for 
the devil's prizes, but can afford to stay 
together tll they have devised and 


pledged themselves to active means for 
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‘* preparing the way of the Lord”’ and 
realizing Peace and Unity. 

Come, then, Associationists, from far 
and near, as many of you as ean shape 
things conveniently to be in Boston at this 
time! Come, all who believe in the pos- 
sibility of a better 
all who see, and all who seek to see the 


order of society, 


Laws of Social Harmony, the true con- 
ditions of a Heaven of purity and happi- 
ness on earth! 
or counsel, or means to give, and all who 


All who have sympathy, 


would aid and bless the good cause by 
receiving, know that you are most earn- 
estly invited. Come and strengthen us 
by your presence, even if that be your 
only eloquence. It is worth an effort, 
worth some personal sacrifice and incon- 
venience, to ensure a noble gathering at 
this time. The moment is auspicious ; 
we take the wave returning and shall 
make a high mark on the beach this 
time. 

Several circumstances promise to ren- 
der this week memorable in the annals of 
our movement. Not only are the uni- 
versal aspects of the cause brightening 
apace; not only do we find, when we 
come to fathom the minds and feelings of 
the masses and the thoughtful ofall ranks, 
that the tide has actually risen in the 
night, while society seemed dead to uni- 
tary hope, preoccupied with its old 
hopeless competition in a vicious cir- 
cle; not only has the reaction of doubt 
after the failure of many hasty experi- 
ments exhausted itself, while the great 
problem of the age has steadily grown 
the enthusiasm which 
seemed squandering itself in unstudied 
enterprizes, has survived them all and 


found itself in no whit spent, but only 


upon men, and 


wiser and more earnest than before; not 
only are we buoyed up once more by a 
eonsciousness of general movement, as 
we witness a certain Associative coloring 
unconsciously beaming from the best ex- 
pressions of thought around us, even from 
the speech and writingsof those we deemed 
conservative ; but the local symptoms of 
Associative zeal in Boston are now pe- 
culiarly inspiring. A great work has 
commenced there, and the convention 
will be just in time to take advantage of 
the fresh interest of several new move- 
ments. 

In the first place, the Boston Union of 
Associationists has just completed its 
organization; its members, though not 
very numerous, have become concentra- 
ted, and are full of the spirit of action ; 
they hold weekly 
all pledged 
more, some less, towards the 
rent. 
ready creates the 


meetings and have 
themselves to pay, some 
weekly 
This simple practical measure al- 
sensation of domme 
something, and saves the thing from be- 


coming like a sermon or a dream; it 
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stimulates to greater ingenuity and ef- 
fort, and gives a body to the enthusiasm 
already existing. Henceforth there will 
be action in Boston. A constant fountain, 


self-existing, of Associative propagan- 


dism is there opened. The coals are laid 
together, and the fire will burn. ‘There 
is now an organized and active nucleus 
for every meeting or convention which 
may be summoned in that place. So may 
it be ere long in each of our great cities ! 

One of the first fruits of this organiza- 
tion will appear in the commencement, 
almost immediately afier the Convention, 
of a thorough and studied course of Lec- 
tures on the science of Association, 
which has been for some time in contem- 
plation among several of the persons who 
have devoted long thought to the subject. 
The Boston Union have resolved that 
such a course is expedient and called for 
during the present winter in their city, 
and have already taken in hand the ne- 
cessary prelitninary arrangements. The 
lectures probably will be delivered once a 
week in the beautiful hall of the Masonic 
Temple, and will be seven or eight in 
nutnber. The whole field will be care- 
fully distributed into that 
topies, of which each of the following 
gentlemen engages to treat one, namely ° 
Wittiam H. Cuannine, Horace Gree- 
LeY, Parke Gopwin, ALBerTt Briseane, 
Cuarues A. Dana, Georce Ripiey, and 
Joun 8S. Dwicart. It is thought that the 
intellectual novelty of the thing will 
prove attractive in this modern Athens, 
while the opportunity of chaining atten- 
tion to a consecutive, complete and eare- 
fully reasoned exposition of our social 
doctrines, both in their more obvious and 
practical bearings and in their absolute 


symmetry and depth as science, will do 


mnuch to commend them to the minds of 


There 


is reason to expect an audience both se- 


most intelligence and influence. 


lect and numerous; and such an audi- 
ence fairly won, we will not say to full 
conviction, but to earnest study of our 
views, will add inealeulably to their pro- 
gress in the land. In due time we shall 
say more of this. 

Our lecturers, Messrs. Orvis and AL- 
LEN, fresh from their Vermont tour, will 
be present at the Convention, and doubt- 
less have much that is interesting to re- 
port. Mr. Brispane and Mr. Cuannine 


will also be there, besides the speakers of 


the more immediate vicinity. 


Finally, the Convention oceurs in im- 


mediate connection with the formation of 


a religious union, under the direction of 


Wittiam Henry Crannine, of which 
we have spoken in previous nuinbers, and 
which not only interests the friends of 
Association in Boston as they have never 
been interested before, but is also watched 
with deep solicitude and hope by all who 


number of 


think and feel with us in all parts of the 
country. The Christmas week of this 
year will be a season memorable for the 
drawing of closer bonds between the be- 
lievers in the coming day of Social Unity ; 
it will give a religious depth and fervor 
to their purpose ; it will consecrate their 
union and their labors, and knit all their 
action to the central sentiment and source 
of energy in human souls, to the recog- 
nition and feeling of Him whose essence 
is Love, the omnipresent One of whom 
all Unity in nature or society is but the 
Thus 


pledged, thus consecrated, we shall feel 


manifest proceeding and reflection. 


a solemn obligation laid upon us to be, 
each in his way, apostles and missiona- 
ries in this great work of Love; and we 
may leave it to the world to judge wheth- 
er it is the Associationists, or whether it 
is the mereantile and formal Christians 
who abuse them, that are undermining 
the faith and unsettling the sacred insti- 
tutions of mankind. 


PRESIDENT POLK ON NATIONAL PROS- 
PERITY. 

The President introduces his Message 
with quite a sonorous blowing of horns, 
The first paragraph is an admirable speci- 
men of the kind of literature for which 
Massachusetts have 
been distinguished from time immemorial, 


the Governors of 


in their proclamations for Thanksgiving. 
Is this compliment to the official common- 
place of the old Bay State, intended as a 
trap to secure her votes at the next elec- 
tion, or does Mr. Polk suppose that the 
best models of rhetorie in this kind are 
to be found only in the ** Yankee Athens?’’ 
However this may be, it would be lamen- 
table, if it were not ludicrous, to hear 
such expressions of plethoric complacency 
from a man whose position demands a 
correct knowledge of the elements of 


social happiness. 


‘¢ Tn resuming your labors in the service 
of the peeple, it is a subject of congratu- 
lation that there bas been no period in 
our past history when all the elements of 
national prosperity have been so fully de- 
veloped. Since your last session no af- 
flicting dispensation has visited our coun- 
try; general good health has prevailed ; 
abundance has crowned the toil of the 
husbandman; and labor in all its branches 
is receiving an ample reward ; while edu- 
cation, science and the arts are rapidly 
enlarging the means of social happiness. 
The progress of our country in her career 
of greatness, not only in the vast exten- 
sion of our territorial limits and the rapid 
increase of our population, buat in re- 
sources and wealth, and in the happy 
condition of our people, is without exam- 
ple in the history of nations.’’ 


‘** National prosperity fully developed ”’ 
indeed! No doubt our huge army of 
office-holders are as well off as at any 
** period in our past history.”’ 


They 


quietly suck the marrow from the bone, 





which they kindly leave to be picked by 


the poor wretches who have never been 
able to crawl into the sunshine of politi- 
cal patronage. They enjoy a delightful 
sense of earthly felicitv, secure of the 
reception of a rich salary, surrounded 
with all the objects that can gratify their 
ambition or love of pleasure; in their 
opinion, the world is going ow finely, — 
the country is ina state of palmy pros- 
perity, — odorous zephyrs wait on every 
step of our virtuous republicans, — they 
ean talk politics and make money under 
skies without a cloud; and their wonder 
is surpassed only by their indignation that 
any dyspeptic visionary should presume 
to hint that our present condition is not 
an emblem of the celestial Paradise, or 
to dream of a higher ‘* development of 
national prosperity.’” Our wealthy capi- 
talists, speculators, stock jobbers, legal- 
ized gamblers, too, have no special hard- 
ships to complain of. Their operations 
have been as successful as usual during 
the past year. Money has commanded a 
good interest ; fat dividends have been 
paid off from the toil and sweat of the 
patient operative; golden opportunities 
have been afforded for great bargains; 
and hoards of wealth, already larger than 
any man needs, have sensibly increased 
We 


and have done a great business. 


in magnitude. are a great nation 
‘Trade 
has been brisk, commerce has reaped a 
magnificent harvest from the furrows of 
the ocean, and radiant spleador sits en- 
throned in the palaces of our merchant 
in 
population and in architectural elegance ; 


princes. © Our have increased 


crles 


churches, custom-houses, and drinkiag- 
been lavish 


profusion and expense; and the costly 


houses, have erected with 


applications of art devoted to the adorn- 
With these 
brilliant facts, staring us in the face, can 


ment of temples of vice. 


any one be fool enough to call in question 
the of 
national prosperity! ”’ 


astonishing ‘* development our 
A croaker might indeed allege, that 
of 
prize, there has been more than a propor- 


with the progress commercial enter- 


tional progress of crime; that every 
newspaper brings us intelligence of start- 
ling acts of atrocity ; that fraud, swin- 
dling, defaleation, and 


licentiousness, 
have never been more conspicuous ; and 
that tragedies are daily enacting, both ia 
public and private life, enough to sicken 
the heart of 


favorite of fortune. 


the most self-complacent 
According to an old 
fashioned morality, obedience to the laws, 
private honur and public faith, a content- 
ed, peaceful, honest, and industrious pop- 
ulation, were deemed essential elements 
of national 


changed all 


prosperity. But we have 
that. A may 
fairly plume itself on having attained the 


height of human felicity, if 


nation now 


its office- 
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bearers have not been disturbed in their! a certain 


velvety repose; if its merchants have 
had a full share of the avails of industry ; 
and if productive labor has created aw 
abundance of materials for the rapacity 


of speculation, — no matter how wretched 


and degraded the condition of those whose | 


hard hands have called into being the ele- 
We need not bring 
account the 


ments of wealth. 


into the 


immense 
human beings, who are cowering over 


the cold hearth stones of free and inde- | 


pendent America, who know not to-day 


how they are to get bread to-morrow, or 


who keep soul and body together by sub- 
to toil which a humane driver 
would think cruel to his beast. 


mission 


But ‘in the happy condition of our 
people,”’ 
in all its branches is receiving an ample 
reward."’ Let us be thankful for the 
information. 
our venerated President's 


ideas, concerning the rewards of labor. 


something Gi 


Year in and year out, the laboring man 


in this country would be considered lucky, | 


who could be sure of his one dollar a day, 
In a little 
more than eighty years, at this rate, his 


eash down, Sundays excepted. 


wages would amount to the salary of our 
Mean- 
time, the laborer has a family of three or 


philosophic President in one year. 


four to support; is obliged to purchase 
his groceries, his provisions, his fuel, and 
his clothing, in small quantities, with an 
enormous profit to the retailer; must 
hand over his taxes at the appointed time, 
money or no money, and perhaps pay a 
heavy doctor's bill in addition, so that at 
the end of the year, the ** ample rewards 
of labor’? dwindle down to a sum alto- 
gether invisible without a microscope. 
The truth is, our politicians are the 
last men in the world to entertain just 
ideas in regard to the claims of labor, or 
the true condit:ons of national prosperity. 
If they can obtain the votes of the great 
masses, by whom the labor of the country 
is performed, they have little anxiety as 
Their 
talk on this subje@t is usually sheer non- 
sense. It is altogether out of their 
And if on the eve of an impor- 


to the rewards given to industry. 


sphere. 
tant election they put forth plausible pro- 
fessions of interest for the cause of the 
laboring classes, there is no dependence 
to be placed upon their promises : 
words are belied by their deeds ; and wo 


be to the suffering and oppressed working- 


man if he trusts his temporal salvation to 


the good faith of a long-tongued politi- 
cian. President Polk is no worse than 
the rest of his class. 
as much of the matter as most of his 
compeers. 
Magistrate of a country, extending over 
a ‘vast area of freedom,’ to welcome 
the assembled wisdom of the nation with 


mass of 


according to Mr. Polk, ** labor 


Atall events, we may learn | 


their. 


He probably knows | 


It was his duty, as Chief 
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amount of bombast. He per- 


formed this duty in a manner which leaves 


nothing to be desired. He meant nothing 
by his words, and would no doubt be the 
| first to laugh at the man who should take 
them in earnest. 

It is time, however, that this subject 
should be discussed in earnest by the 
_wisest and mest intelligent of the land. 
‘The reward which labor may justly claim, 
‘the true organization of industry, the real 
elements of national prosperity, are topics 
not to be summarily winked out of sight 
in a paragraph of the President's mes- 
sage. They demand an exposition for 
which we must look elsewhere than to the 
| White House at Washington. 


MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


The interest in social reform, which 
has thus far been awakened in England, 
has, for the most part, taken the direc- 
tion of Communism, as set forth by 
Robert Owen, and the numerous adhe- 
rents, who at one time, were devoted to 
the doctrines of that school. The labors 
of Mr. Owen and his followers, we be- 
lieve, have been productive of no small 
benefit to social progress, by pointing 
out, io an impressive and powerful man- 
ner, the imperfections of the present 
order, — by arousing the publie attention 
to the fearful waste of human capacity, 
which necessarily grows out of existing 
institutions, — and by describing the ideal 
at which the arrangements of society 
should aim, before any thing like justice 
can be done to the nature of man, or an 
effectual guaranty provided for universal 
happiness. The genuine benevolence, 
simplicity, and single-heartedness, which 
gives such a genial warmth and attrac- 
liveness to the vigorous old age of Mr. 
Owen, have no dowbt had a great influ- 
in winning attachment to his system, and 
leading to earnest and combined efforts 
for its realization. The radieal defects, 
however, of his views of human nature, 
as well as of the practical arrangements 
which he proposes, have prevented the 
success of all the attempts that have 
been made for their accomplishment on a 
large scale. At this moment, we are not 
aware of any practical enterprise, under 
the direction of Mr. Owen's followers, 
and we presume that no further measures 
are contemplated in England, for an ex- 
perimental application of his theories of 
society. 

At the same time, the English mind is 
becoming more and more thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of the appalling evils 
inherent in the actual social organization. 
The activity of the Chartists, under 
the leading of Fergus O'Connor, of the 
Free Trade Party, with Mr. Cebden at 
their head, and of the advocates ef polit- 
ieal reform, in general, must necessarily 
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tend to an examination of the source of! 


the evils which they are endeavoring to 
remedy, and the revelation of a vicious 
social construction must be the inevitable 
result. The signs of this movement are 
visible in every quarter. Evento a great- 
er degree than in our own country, a keen 
sense of social inequality and oppression 
is expressed ; a deep sympathy is called 
forth for the condition of the masses, and 
an intense desire is manifested for insti- 
tutions which, instead of favoring, nay, of 
actually necessitating poverty, ignorance, 
wretchedness, and crime, shall encourage 
the integral development of humanity, 
establish the dominion of truth, justice, 
harmony, love, and universal brother- 
hood among men. Among the cheering 
fruits of this movement, we may mention 
the People’s Journal, a magazine con- 
ducted by Joun Saunpers, and number- 
ing among its constant contributors, seve- 
ral of the most enlightened and powerful, 
as wel] as agreeable writers, of whom 
English Literature can now boast. This 
work has already attained a large circula- 
tion in England, and, as we understand 
from its enterprizing publishers in Boston, 
Crosby and Nichols, is rapidly gaining 
favor and patronage in this country. 

We regard this Magazine as an inval- 
unable element in the great work of social 
reform, which is now beginning to agi- 
tate the nations. It is conducted with rare 
ability and tact, adapted in all respects to 


the popular mind, without ever swerving 


from the highest principle, or degenerat- 


ing into triviality and coarseness, or cater- 
ing for a vulgar appetite. It is circulated 
among all classes, finds its way to the 
studies of clergymen, scholars, and pro- 
fessors in Colleges, is read by lawyers, 
deacons, and editors of newspapers, at- 
tracis the attention of merchants, politi- 
cians, retired country gentlemen, and 
Jadies, as well as the hard-handed chil- 
dren of toil, for whom it is expréssly 
intended. ‘The doctrines which it advo- 
caies are thorough and uncompromising ; 
it goes for reinstating the people in all 
their natural rights; and this it is easy 
to perceive, can be done only by the true 
organization of labor, and combination of 
interests. 

When the subject of scientific, syste- 
matic Association in all the arrangements 
of society shall come to excite the inte- 
rest in England, which it is destined to 
attain, it will be found, we are persuaded, 
that the People’s Journal has had no 
smal] share in bringing about the result. 
We trust its enlightened conductors will 
soon give this subject a profound, thor- 
ough discussion ; and with such advocates 
and expounders as Hucu Donerry and 
Joun James Witkinson in London, they 
would find no difficulty in obtaining the 
aid of the most able pens. 
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The way is preparing, then, for the 
promulgation of Associative truth in 
England. This cannot long be delayed, 
and the effects, we doubt not, will be of 
the most auspicious nature. A scientific 


ee 
gentleman, whose opinion is entitled to 
great authority, tells us in a letter just) 
received, ** England is long in beginning | 


to look directly into Association. But 
when she does once begin, I think she 
will be like the laborers hired late in the 
day, yet to whom equity itself will accord 


a full day’s wages. For practical pro-| 


gress will be great here when the interest 
is once taken. Meantime, there are a 
host of signs in the Newspaper press and 
elsewhere, that the social question will 
not longer be postponed. Already the 
Times declares that Political Economy 
and Laissez faire, are as good as extinct. 
The social problem then must be consid- 
ered next.’’ 

We learn, moreover, that measures are 
to be taken at once for introducing the 
works of Fourier and other eminent 
writers on the scieuce of Industrial Asso- 
ciation to the attention of the English 
public. The views of the conductors of 
this enterprise will be perceived from the 
following Prospectus which reached us by 
the last arrivals. 


“THE FOURIER SOCIETY, 

For Publishing the Works of Charles Fourier 
and other eminent Writers on the Science of 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 

**'The organization of Industry is, un- 
doubtedly, the great problem of the nine- 
teenth century, and no author has cbiain- 
ed so much celebrity on this question, as 
the late Cuartes Fourter, whose writ- 
ings are extensively read in continental 
Kurope and America, though little known, 
as yet, in England. 

** The estimation in which these works 
are held abroad, may be inferred from the 
fact of numerous societies being formed 
to spread the doctrines they contain. 
The Central Society in Paris, supported 
by a constantly increasing income, which 
amounts already to four thousand pounds 
a year, publishes a daily paper, a weekly 
paper, and a monthly magazine. The 
daily paper exercises a wide influence on 
the public mind, and*especially on the 
press. ‘lhe weekly paper has an exten- 


sive sale among the intelligent portion of 


the working classes. The menthly re- 
view is devoted to the higher aspects of 


associative science, and the publication of | 


Fourier’s manuscripts. 

‘‘In Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, and other coutinental countries, the 
doctrines of Association are rapidly sup- 
planting those of Communism. More- 
over they are making great progress in 
the United States. 

‘* Besides having free access to an in- 
fluential daily paper, The New York Tri- 
bune, and to the columns of several other 
journals, the American Associationists is- 
sue a large weekly paper, The Harlinger, 
entirely devoted to the principles of As- 
sociation. 

‘* It is desirable that England should 


become acquainted with principles which 


_ 





have obtained such iufluence in other 
' countries. 
‘*The Fourier Society, therfore, pro- 


poses «=> 


| “I, To form a central depot in London of the 
works of Fourier and his disciples. 

Il. To translate the whole works of Fourier 
into Kuglish, and publish them as soon as 
possible. 

Ill. To publish original works, papers, and 

journals, explanatory of the principles of 
Industrial Association in its various 
modes and degrees. 

1V. To institute, as soon as convenient, period- 
ical scientific meetings, for the reading 
of papers, and the delivery of lectures ; 
—tor conversation, and other means of 
instruction in the doctrines of Assucia- 
tion, and particularly in the grand doc- 
trine of ‘ Series.’ 

V. To establish literary correspondence with 
individuals and societies interested in 
Association, 

VI. To advise with parties who desire to real- 
ize Association in practice, 

VIL. To rectify mistakes in the public mind 
with regard to the general principles and 
bearings of Association, 


‘* The * Fourier Society ’ considers the 
works of Fourier of sufficient value to 
justify the formation of a special instita- 
tion for making them known to the Ea- 
glish public ; but the members of this 5o- 
ciety are simply pledged to the publica- 
tion of the works, and not to the doc- 
trines they contain. Fourier was a man 
of science only, and laid no claim to in- 
fallibility. His speculations are some- 
limes questionable; there can, however, 
be no doubt of his transcendant genius. 

** His writings contain important views 
on many questions of philosophy and sci- 
‘ence ; but the greater part of his elaborate 
investigations bears directly on the prob- 
Jem of industrial Association. 

‘The system of Fourier holds forth 
great advantages to all classes, by means 
of organizatian, attractive industry, quad- 
ruple production, decuple economy, equit- 
able distribution, universal education, 
the advancement of science, and the ap- 
plication of machinery; all which are 
practicable in Association, to an extent 
that is impossible without it. 

«The fundamental doctrine of the sys- 
tem is that of * Order and Series,’ includ- 
ing universal analogy and corresponden- 
cy. Fourier’s method is also derived 
from this great law, and he considers it 
the key to Nature and to Scripture. It 
is nota system of association only that 
springs from it, but a universal science of 
suciety. Asa key to history it is inval- 
uable. 

‘‘ Industrial Association is compatible 
with every mode of Christian worship 
and with every civilized form of govern- 
ment, although the beau-ideal of religious 
life and brotherhood has not been realized 
in any State. 

‘* Fourier’s system is entirely different 
from communism. It recognizes personal 
and private preperty, with full right to 
give and to inherit. 

‘* As this system of Association is un- 
like all others in its practical details, and 
also in the psychological analysis from 
which it is derived, the English pablic 
should be made acquainted with it; and 
therefore, the * Fourier Society’ solicits 
the support of those who feel an interest 
in human advancement, and are anxious 
to see something done, and soon, to bet- 
ter the condition ef the masses. The 
first requisite evidently is to inquire into 
the principles of true society ; and hence 
, the use of this Association. 
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“* To publish a translation of Fourier’s | 
writings will require an expenditure of 
£20 per month, and several years of 
careful labor. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to solicit donations from those 
who can afford it, in addition to annual 
subscriptions. 

** All persons who contribute to the 
funds, will be duly informed of the pro- 
gress of the Society. 

** The literary operations will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Donerty, assisted by a 
Council. 

‘* If adequate support be given, 
publication of Fourier’s works in En- 
glish will commence in 1847. They 
will be translated by Mr. Doherty, and 
published in monthly parts, price one 
shilling. It may, however, be expedient 
to commence with the publication of one 
or two tracts explanatory of the prinei- 
ples of Association. 

‘*A selection of extracts from Fou- 
rier’s writings will also be issued from 
time to time, in a cheap form. 

‘* It will materially assist the Society, 
if thuse who are interested in its success, 
will each procure a list of subscribers to 
the eorny issue of Fourier’s works.” 


the 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON LABOR. 


Mr. Webster has never been charged 
with an exaggerated interest in the welfare 
of the laboring classes. He is free from 
the stain of radicalism in any form, and 
always shows himself faithful to the great 
conservative interests, on which the prac- 
tical policy of this country is based. We 
were not a little surprised, accordingly, 
ut the sentiments expressed by him, ata 
recent Whig dinner in Philadelphia, which 
claim for labor precisely the same rights 
and guaranties, which are demanded by 
the advocates of a new social organiza- 
tion. 
to accuse Mr. Webster of insincerity in 
the utterance of such opinions, to main- 
tain that they are brought forward merely 
for the sake of popular effect, and that in 
auy future struggle between the conflict- 
ing interests of labor and of capital, he 
would not be found recreant to the con- 
servative principles of policy, which he 
has always so vigorously maintained. 

The dominant idea of an age, however, 
must ultimately master even those who 
are led to it by no affinities of character or 
‘This is the secret of Mr. Web- 
ster’s emphatic vindication of the demands 


position. 
of labor. He was acted on by an intel- 
lectual movement of which he was not 
conscious himself. He involuntarily yield- 
ed to the spirit of the age, without being 
aware of the impulse to which he was 
subject. The great question, in compari- 
son of which all others lose their import- 
ance, relates to the organization of labor, 
the distribution of products, and the ele- 
No public 
and retain any in- 
It is rapidly becoming the great 
pivotal question of European politics, and 
has already assumed a position in this 


vation of the working classes. 
man can neglect this, 
fluence. 


when all shall have employment, 


It is easy for a political opponent 


that Mr. 


‘ 





country, which must startle and embar- | mation isto be brought about. 


He virtu- 


rass our statesmen, who rely on tradition-- ally admits that this is not our present 


al formulas and precedents, 


vith no com- condition, for if ‘* all had employment, 


prehension of the inevitable tendencies of and employment received its proper re- 


American freedom. 


| muneration,’’ *‘ each man would feel that 
Hence the bold and uneompromising | he had a stake in the community,”’ 
assertion by Mr. Webster, of principles, | ‘* all would then he happy. 


and 
The gen- 


9 


with which we are familiar in the writ- | eral discontent of the laboring classes in 
ings of the Associative school; on which | this country, their consciousness, which is 
the reform which we have at heart is| growing more and more lively, that they 
founded, for which we have endured 80 | 


much suspicion and obloquy, in our hum- 


ble capacity as advocates of Association, | 
that their utterance on this occasion sounds | 


like the tones of our mother tongue, in 
the midst of a foreign and hostile land. 


‘* We go,’’ says Mr. Webster, ‘* for 
labor. 
bor. We are all laboring men — we live 
by labor— by occupation. 
country under the light of the sun in 
which there are so few large estates — 
and I thank God, in which there are so 


few men who have no estate. I desire to 


The destiny of the country is la- | 


see the condition of things when each) 
man shall feel that he has a stake in the | 


community, 


when employment shall receive its proper 
remuneration — for all would then be 
happy. Labor with us is entitled to 
something more than the paltry privilege 
to work ail day, to lie down at night, to 
sleep on straw and to rise in the morning 
hungry. It is entitled to abundant food, 
suitable clothing, a comfortable home, 
and to every man ample means for the 
education of the offspring with which 
God has favored hiin. 


the result of his tt el 
and 


With a proper ad- | 


ministration of our affairs we can do all | 


this. My hope and prayer to Heaven is, 
that these results may be so improved 
that the great ends so earnestly desired 
may be accomplished.”’ 


‘or a just equivalent therefor. 


Weare not so sanguine, as to suppose” 


that Mr. Webster in uttering these words 
had any perception of their profound sig- 
nificance, or that he is prepared to follow 
them to their rigorous logical consequen- 


ces. Wecannot but rejoice, however, that 


he has openly, publicly, and in the must | 


decided manner, committed himself to prin- 


ciples which have heretofore brought up- | 


on their advocates the reproach of Sans- 
culottism. 


Let the busy alarmists who | 


have attempted to awaken the public hos- | 
_ tility against a social reform, which aims | 
at precisely the same ends with those | 


here set forth by the mighty expounder of 
the Constitution, henceforth hold their 


peace, or have the magnanimity to admit 


that their political idol and those whom 


they brand as disturbers of the public | 


weal, fall under a similar condemnation. 

** [ desire to see a condition of things, 
says Mr. Webster, ‘‘ when each man shall | 
feel that he hasa stake in the communi- 


are in a false and unnatural position, the 


_ absence of every thing among them which 


a true man should accept as human hap- 
piness, and their eager strivings for im- 
proving their condition, demonstrate that 
as yet employment fails to ‘“‘ receive its 
proper remuneration.’ In our opinion, as 
we have taken every occasion to declare, la- 


. | bor never can be certain of receiving a full 
There is no 


and adequate remuneration so long as it 
is subject to the slavery of wages; the 
laborer must work on his own land, with 
his own implements, and on his own ac- 
count, or he will never enjoy the entire 
fruits of his industry. If these are to be 
shared, according to the arbitrary decision 
of an employer, he will be compelled, by 
the inevitable laws of free competition, to 
receive but a moderate surplus above what 
is necessary for bare subsistence. But 
the fruits of labor belong to labor. If a 
man has no right to what he produces by 
the sweat of his brow, he has no right to 
anything. If this principle be denied, 
the foundation of individeal property is 
destroyed. No arrangement should be 
tolerated, which does not secure to the 
producer, the fall value of his product, 
Every so- 
cial organization which does not accom- 
plish this is essentially defective, contains 
the seeds of decay within its bosom, and 
must be set aside with the increasing light 
and intelligence of the age. 

** Labor,’’ moreover, continues Mr. 
Webster, ‘‘ is entitled to abundant food, 
suitable glothing, a comfortable home, and 
to every man ample means for the educa- 
tion of the offspring, with which Ged has 
favored him.”’ This is certainly a just 
and comprehensive statement of the natu- 
ral rights of man, in a true order of so- 
ciety. It enumerates the material condi- 
tions, demanded by human nature, for a 
healthy moral and spiritual development. 
These advantages are essential to all 
sound vital action. Man cannot live with- 
out them. Let ascetics declaim as they 


' will about the beauties of poverty, the im- 


ty, the result of his labor when all shall | 
have employment, and when employment 


shall receive its proper remuneration — 
for all will then be happy.”’ 


We wish 
Webster would point out the— 


means by which this desirable consum- | 


*? | portance of self-denial, and the influence 


of wretchedness here on felicity hereafter, 
it is the will of God, that man should be 
abundantly provided with the means of 
supplying his physical wants. His nature 
is in accordance with this arrangement, 
and where it is not carried into effect, it 
dwindles, grows sick, and at length per- 
ishes. But no man will pretend that 
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these benefits are guarantied to the labor- | 
ing classes under the present organiza- 
tion of society. 
ing sin, to hold up the comparative com- 
furts enjoyed by the poor in this country, 
as an excuse four the apathy which is felt 
concerning their condition. If, in many 
respects, they are better off than the de- 
graded, diseased, and wretched masses 
which toil in the fields and work shops of 
Europe, it is but a temporary exemption, 
at best, from the operation of an inevita- 
ble law ; and does not do away with the 
fact, that they are deprived of the means 
of elevation and happiness, which every 
man may claim of society, as his inde- 
feasible birthright. What measures, does 
Mr. Webster, imagine will put the labor- 
ing classes in possession of the happiness 
We 
have had every furm of political panacea, 
high tariff and low, bank and no bank, 
Whiggery and Democracy, — but all 
without effect. The fatal dart still 
heres in the sides of the body politic. 


which he so eloquently portrays! 


if- 


The virulent poison is yet active, and 
spreads corruption and agony throughout 
the system. 

The 
Schoo] provide a certain and an effectu- 


priaciples of the Associative 
al remedy for the evils under which the 
laboring classes now groan in hopeless 
degradation. In a social order, arranged 
according to the Associative system, eve- 
ry man, woman, and child, is provided 
with em, loyment adapted to their capaci- 
ties and tastes, and guarantied a remune- 
ration in proportion to their industry and 
skill. 


ed to rob the producer of his earnings, as 


No intermediate agents are requir- 


is the case in our present false and arbi- 
trary system of exchanges. ‘The amount 
vf production is increased, at least in a 
tenfuld proportion, while it is distributed 
in such a mode a3 to insure anu equitable 
share to all, and to give them the material 
conditions of happiness. A couge of uni- 
tary education, adapted to the integral na- 
ture of man, — embracing every accom- 
plishmeat of mind and body that can add 
to the ability, gracefulness, and eleva- 
tion of the individual, — enjoyed by ev- 
ery child, without distinction of birth or 
position, — and facilitated by the most 
perfect instruments and apparatus which 
the 
can furnish, — would produce the intelli- 


improvements of modern scieace 
gence, refinement, dignity of maners, and 
purity of character, which are essential 
to social esteem, would make the labor- 
er a man of thought aod culture, with- 
out destroying his taste for industry, and 
would forever abulish the odious distine- 
tions, which in the present highly artfi- 
cial order of society, separaie the most 
congenial hearts, and convert those who 
should be united by ties of brotherhood 
into deadly foes. 


It is a mockery, a burn- 
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is the destwy of man, and that it will be 
realized at @o distant day, we can no 
more permit ourselves to doubt, than we 
The 
first condition of its accomplishment is al- 


do of the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 


ready complied with, —a sense of the in- 
adequacy of the existing order to meet 
nature. The 
whole tendency of modern thought and 


the demands of human 
conviction is preparing for a speedy de- 
velopment. Even statesmen and politi- 
cians — the Jast now to open their eyes on 
any quickening views of universal truth, 
— are beginning to advocate the claims of 
labor. ‘lhe age of miracles has returned. 
Our young men see visions and our old 
men dream dreams. Daniel Webster be- 
coines the prophet of the poor, the cham- 
pion of the laborer, the vehement assert- 
er of the nghts of man. We may soon 


look fur u new heaven and a new earth. 


NEW LIGit. 

A correspondent of some paper in New 
York, we think the ‘Tribune, in describing 
the recent Whig celebration at Philadel- 
phia, and alluding to the circumstance 
that seats were provided for women to 
listen to the speeches afier dinner, seems 


to have been struck with a sudden idea, 


to have been visited with a new ray of 


light, and im the euthusiasm of the mo- 


meut, propounds the juojliowing queries : 


‘*’'This admission of ladies, to witness 
convivial tribuies to disuuguished tuieuts 
aud is sumewhat novel in our 
country, but is it bot just aud proper! 
is it right to Luwpose on them all the 
drudgernes of lite, aud shut them out 
from Witnessing occasions of the highest 
aud most agreeable of social and intellec- 
tual recreations ! 


SeIvVICes, 


An enormous privilege, certainly, was 
here accordéd to those who in the sar- 
dome irony of Civilized society, are called 
the ‘*beuer half of 


wonder that the glossy conservatism ol 


creation!’ We 


Philadelphia did not bristle up, hike a 
fretted porcupine, at such a monstrous 
innovation. Women, or ladies, to speak 
more daintily, allowed to be present when 
their liege lords are about to perpetrate 


eloquence under the inspiration of wine 


and party poliues! Allowed to comme in, 
like the children, after the cloth is re- 
moved, to taste the nuts and raisins! 
And even indulged with seats in the gal- 
lery, where they can hear very well, 
without interfering with ‘* the hilarity of 


occasion ! ”’ 


the Let us have 
babble about the proper sphere of woman, 
or the maintenance of woman’s rights. 
Here is a precedent, est lished by the 
collective wisdom and gallantry of the 
Whigs of Philadelphia, which cannot be 


setaside. lt even appeals to the sense 


of jusuce in the arid soul of a newspaper 
lle shows by his honest in- | 


reporter. 


That such an organization of society | 


no wore 











terrogatories that he for one, is ready to 
go all lengths, —that he repudiates * the 
right to impose on Jadies all the dradger- 
ies of life,’’ —that he goes decidedly for 
**not shutting them out from witnessing 
oceasions of the highest and most agreea- 
ble of social and intellectual recreations.’’ 
Worthy reporter! thou must clearly be- 
long to the progressive democracy. Let 
us be thankful for the smallest mercies. 
It is something to hear it intimated that 
woman is born for something more than 
the ** drudgeries of life.’? In some con- 
ditions of society, it is thought to be her 
true function to hoe corn, build canoes, 
cook venison, and nurse papooses. We 
Philadelphia allows her 
to ‘* witness occasions of the highest and 
most agreeable of social and intellectual 


are getting on. 


recreations.’’ Bravo! Philadelphia! Per- 
haps we may be allowed to hope, without 
giving too great latitude to the imagina- 
tion, that woman may one day share in 


‘all social and intellectual recreations in 


which man indulges, and that not asa 
privilege to be blazoned in the newspa- 
pers, but as an essential element of the 
Perhaps we may live to 
the time man will no more 
think of ‘* shutting’? out woman from 


social order. 
see when 
any enjoyment or privilege, which he 
claims for himself, than he would shut 
out one eye from beholding the light of 
heaven and the glories of creation, for 
the sake of giving greater satisfaction to 
It may not even be too ro- 
mantic to hope that the time is coming, 
when woman shall be no more dependent 
on man than he is on her; when she shall 
possess property in her own right; be 
allowed to form contracts and make a 
will; when she shall have the disposal of 
the children to which she has given birth ; 
be provided with constant, appropriate, 


the other. 


and profitable employment, as well 428 
with ‘* sea’s in a gallery ’’ to see the men 
‘* hear Mr. Webster ;’’ and be consulted, 
reverenced, and loved, on all occasions, 
not as aservile inferior, but as the noblest, 
most majestic, most divine of God’s crea- 
tures. 


Up The Rev. Wittiam H. Cuannine 
will preach in Boston, either in the after- 
noon or evening of next Sunday, (Dec. 
27th). Special notice of the time and 
place will be given in the Boston papers. 





CONVENTION OF ASSOCI- 
ATIONISTS. 
AccorDING to adjournment, the AMERICAN 
Unton oF Associatronists will meet in Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, Dec. 31st, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., in the New “ Bromfield Hall,” in Brom- 
field Street, a few doors from Washington 
Street. ‘I'he meeting will probably last two or 
three days. 
All who are interested in a truer organization 
of Society, are earnestly invited to be present. 
JOIN ORVIES, 
Rec. Sec. of A. U. A. 
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